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= NARROW ESCAPE. in her opening address. By the time she 
= — ,» | has finished it, they are both standing at 
aiid ee’ i aot again, and are able to discourse glibly 
eneiqunee and intelligibly about their overthrow, 
CHAPTER XI. “IS IT THE LAST, FRANK?” | and Captain Bellairs’s sufferings. 
a” For a moment or two it goes very hard; “Bride and bridegroom, T suppose,” 
my | | with Mrs. Angerstein inwardly as she | Mrs. Angerstein thinks, as she looks at the 
d, comes upon that young pair. Outwardly | pair before her. “Come to spend the honey- 
» she is sufficiently composed to restore their | moon in my chosen retreat. Well, if they 
ab | }| self-possession, and they are sadly in need | know nothing about me, I shall find that 
A j| of the restoration. Each feels the situa- | they are better than solitude, I think.” 
tion to be a slightly idiotic one. Each! “Are youstaying here?” Mrs. Angerstein 
a knows that the other has this feeling. | and Kate ask of each other simultaneously. 
of Notwithstanding this, they are very firm! “TI live here,” Kate explains; “it’s 
| ¥ allies as they turn and face this foe. | been my home all my life, and it’s very 
& As for her, poor thing! she would | lovely, inl very dull, and Iam very fond 
re willingly fly to the uttermost ends of the | of it. If you're here for any length of 
_— earth to evade this meeting with them. | time I'll teach you the country; ‘T can 
iw | || But there is no help for it. She cannot teach that well, can’t I, Frank ?” 
nt turn back and retrace her steps, for that | “T shall be charmed to learn it from 
ay | would be pleading guilty to some nameless | you,” Mrs. Angerstein says. Then a 
to | ! accusation which she feels in the atmo- | thought of Harr: y Bellairs crosses her 
“@ sphere that surrounds them. She cannot mind ; there is a possibility of his being | 
)s | }' advance and address them easily, for she | | here with his friends, and she leaves a 
se | | knows that they know Harry Bellairs, and | road open by which to escape. 
re || | through him that they may possibly know _“ Are you here alone?” she asks, and 
\ | her. Above all, she cannot stand still like | Kate has to reply as coolly as she can—_ |} 
at || Ja fool—naturally she must obey the in-| “My cousin, Mr. Forest, is staying with 
id | | stincts of a gentlewoman, and make things us, with my father and me. Come home 
od || | pleasant i in seeming to those about her. with us now, and be introduced to my 
id | | “How strange, and how fortunate, that | father, and the house, and my dog, at 
Id | | we should meet here,” she begins, dashing | once, will your” 
y- ! | at the difficulty of being candid and polite Kate Mervyn wins every man whose 
_ il , at the same time. “I have been so/ path she crosses without an effort, but it 
~ || anxious to hear of your friend, and I had| is rarely that women succumb to her 
| | no opportunity of making personal en- | sway, unless she makes an effort to fasci- 
| quiries, as we left town directly after the | nate them. She makes the effort now, 
| | accident.” for though the old love for Captain 
| | She says all this in swift unbroken | Bellairs has been rudely handled, though |} 
| | tones, without let or hindrance from her | it has weakened and _ nearly died out 
| | audience: they are too much relieved at | under the treatment; though it has, under 
aa i | her taking the initiative, and giving them | the influence of time, got to be so feeble 
| time to recover themselves, to check her | as to admit of a rival feeling reigning in 
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her heart, still the girl remembers the| “When is ‘what’ to be? we were 
man keenly, and yearns to pierce the | speaking of generalities I thought 
mystery which severed her from him. “T thought we were speaking of your 
That this pretty faded woman, on whose | cousin,” Mrs. Angerstein interrupts. “I 
face the seal of a sad story is stamped, | hope we shall be as friendly when you 
is the key to the puzzle, Kate is quite sure. | come to live in London, as we are now, 
Being sure of this, Miss Mervyn resolves | Kate; and I do hope you won’t live with 
to fascinate the stranger into the habit of | his people,” she goes on earnestly, “for, 
familiar intercourse, and from that vantage | from what he has said of his mother, 
ground to study out the secret. she must be difficult, to say the least 
The intimacy grows vigorously with | of it.” 
easy grace. Mrs. Angerstein in lodgings| Those women only who have allowed 
with her children, and without her hus-| men to assume the manner which goes 
band and carriage, finds society essential | beyond friendship, and is not openly 
to her daily well-being. She deve- | avowed love, willsympathise with poor Kate 
lopes affection for Miss Mervyn, and| now. She longs to take refuge im silence, 
allows that young lady to perceive very | but silence will only lead Mrs. Angerstein 
clearly, that the state of affairs between |on to say more—to say something to 
herself and Frank is printed on an open | Frank, perhaps! As this horrible possi- 
page in legible type to Mrs. Angerstein. | bility arises before her, she “arms herself 
She is sympathetic in a soft and touching | to bear,” and speaks. 
way, that lures Kate on imperceptibly to| ‘‘ What a delusion you are labouring 
make tacit admissions which are matter | under: do you think that I am engaged 
of regret to her invariably afterwards. | to my cousin? ” 
But with all this, Mrs. Angerstein guards; “I did think so, most certainly.” 
her own secret sedulously, and Captain “IT am not—there is nothing of that 
Bellairs’s name is never mentioned between | kind between us; the intimacy, the fami- 
them, excepting when the daily enquiries | liarity, will all be easily understood by 
as to his progress are made and answered. | you, when I tell you, that I am a girl 
All the uncertainty, all the humiliation, | without brothers. Naturally, I turn with 
all the danger of her position, is brought | affection, perhaps with a foolishly open 
vividly before Kate one evening, when— | show of it, to my nearest male relative ; is 
Frank having left them for an hour’s | it strange that I should do so?” 
stroll with the dog and his pipe—the two “Not at all,” Mrs. Angerstein answers 
ladies are alone together. They are sitting | dryly. ‘“ Nor was my supposition strange 
on the drawing-room window-sill, with the | or unnatural; do me the justice of ad- 
bright moonbeams refining their beauty, | mitting that. I am sorry to find that you 
and causing everything in the room behind | have only a sisterly feeling for him, for, 
them, and the garden before them, to look |as I said, just now, he’s a charming 
fairer and sweeter than the fairest and | fellow—perhaps though the sisterly feel- 
sweetest things can ever look by day. ing may deepen into something warmer.” 
“After all, you'll be sorry to leave this—| ‘* May deepen into something warmer!” 
no, not sorry to leave it, but sorry you’re | Kate repeats, starting up with the feeling 
not in it sometimes, when you think of | strongly upon her that “it is not worth 
how it is bathed in beauty to-night,” Mrs. | while” for her to try and delude this 
Angerstein observes presently, and Kate | woman, who will not be deluded; “it has 
languidly answers unthinkingly, “I shall | deepened into something warmer, and you 
only leave it in one way, and if I leave it | know it; but he’s engaged! ” 
in that way, nothing that is behind me can} “ And is sorry for it ?” 
ever cost me a pang again.” | “And is sorry for it,” Kate acquiesces. 
“ He’s a charming fellow,” Mrs. Anger-| ‘Then, my dear, he will get out of it, 
stein responds. ‘‘ When is it to be, dear? ” | depend upon that,” Mrs. Angerstein says 
Even under the paling effect of the |in a tone of earnest reassurance. For 
moonbeams Kate’s face is seen to redden. | though she is not an observant woman, 
It is her own fault, her own stupid, senti- | her intuitions are good, and these tell her 
mental fault, that she is put into a corner | that Frank is too weak to be strong in the 
by such a question as this being asked. right direction in a matter of this sort. 











She has no right to resent the uncom- “He will make them both suffer,” she 
fortable feeling by being anything but | thinks, “and Kate will suffer after her 
suave to her innocent questioner. | marriage with him. However, what is the 
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use of arguing with a woman in love ? 
Frank Forest is a charming fellow.” 

As she meditates thus, Kate gets impa- 
tient. It seems to her she has made her 
confidence in vain, if Mrs. Angerstein con- 
fines herself to the bald statement of her 
belief in his “ getting out of it.” She— 
self-reliant girl as she is, on ordinary occa- | 
sions—wants her friend to talk over 
various plans of action now. She longs 
to describe May, resolving fully to describe 
May fairly and well. Great justice shall 
be done to May’s mere prettiness, and to 
her power of being very pleasant, when- 
ever everything is pleasant to her. But 
justice shall also be done to her utter in- 
ability to sympathise with a single one | 
of Frank’s intellectual tastes and higher 
aspirations. 

“You say ‘he will get out of it,’ with- 
out having an idea of what the girl he is 
engaged to is like,” she says impatiently, 
and Mrs. Angerstein answers— 

*T can guess the type, if he has turned 
from her to you. She is your opposite, 
probably ; but Kate! ‘is it well to 
wish thee happy,’ with a man who} 
hesitates for a moment in a matter of this 
sort? I wish, yes, I do wish with all my 
heart,” she goes on in a burst of enthu- 
siastic candour, “that Captain Bellairs 
and you could have come together, and | 
have cared for one another; he is such a | 
good fellow, Kate, oh! he is such a good | 





fascinating to her. But she cannot bear 
to give Kate cause for conscience pricks in 
time to come. “Let her go on thinking 
that I have always been all her friend 
ought to be.” She says to herself, “No one 
can make her the wiser; and just at present 
it would be sad to me that she should 
ever have a pang because of her kindness 
to me; if I told her all my story now, she 
would vibrate between gratitude to me 
and her worldly sense of what is right ; 
she’d pity and condemn me, and I won’t 
be either pitied or condemned by the only 
woman in the world for whose love I care, 
while [am with her. By-and-by, if she 
should hear of the curse I have been to 
him, and the blessing he has been to me, 
from Harry Bellairs, she shall be able to 
say to him, ‘I never knew that Cissy was 
so bad, or I would not have had anything 
to do with her;’ and I wonder if he will 
be pleased with her for saying it ?”’ 

The cousins take two or three turns 
round the lawn this evening after Mrs. 
Angerstein’s departure, before either can 
think of anything that needs actually to 
be said. Frank at last feels thai his soul 
will be lighter when he has disburdened it 
of a certain vague weight that is oppress- 
ing it; hers may be heavier for the speech, 
but we can’t have everything in this 
world. 

“T don’t quite like that woman, Kate; 


I think she’s trying to ferret out some- 


fellow!” thing about us, don’t you ?” 


Tears come into her eyes, as she speaks. 


“T think that she thinks we are a brace 


She might almost, under the influence of | of fools,” Kate answers,and Frank chimes 
genuine, generous feeling, be led on to tell | in impatiently, 


her story, and clear off every speck and 
stain from the character of this man, 
for a better knowledge of whom Kate is | 





night, says to herself— 


“That’s the worst of it; you women 
never will befriend yourselves, nor let us 
befriend you; you go and make a display 


| still hungering. But Frank comes back, | of something, before there's anything to 
| and the moment for confidence is past, and | 
| Mrs. Angerstein, as she goes home this | 


| display, and so precipitate matters, and 
bring them to smash as a rule, and all 


| because of the impatience of your spirits, 


“ Lucky for me that I didn’t; I’m glad, | and the poverty of your reasoning powers. 
so glad I didn’t, for events take such | Why, why on earth make a parade of the 
strange turns, that she may marry Harry | feeling that we entertain for each other, i in 


by-and-by, and know me for what I am.’ 


| order “that Mrs. Angerstein may vivisect 


Surely her self-abasement is complete | ite” 


enough when she has come to this pass, | 


that she will not further her intimacy with | | 


Kate (even for the sake of doing Kate a | prudent, 


“What have I done that you have not 
done ?” she asks. ‘* Have I been more im- 
more demonstrative, more re- 


kindness), for fear Kate may reproach | gardless of the claims of others? No, 


herself by-and-by, for having allowed 
such intimacy. Her thought in this matter 
is not for herself. She would brave the 





possible scorn, she would make the revela- | 
tion, she would risk the discontinuance of 
a friendship that is fast becoming strangely 





Frank, I have been none of these things ; 
but I have been more truthful, and I 


have loved you better than you have loved 
me; let us have done with it. 
make an end of it, let us live it down.” 


“Oh! don’t say that,” he says, quickly. 


Let us | 
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“Don’t say what? We can make an 
end of it, we can live it down, we can 
crush it out of our hearts, if we do it at 
once, now, quickly.” 

“You may be able to do so,” he says, 
* but I couldn’t cast away all feeling for a 
kitten for which I had cared, in such a 
hurry.” 

“Your present task is easier, I am only 
@ woman.” 

“That’s too much like a line in one of 
my own pieces for me to be touched by it,” 
he says, looking down at her, and speak- 
ing with a sort of mirthful sadness that is 
infinitely perplexing to her, “ but I’m cut 
up about you, Kate, my pet ; you’re taking 
it all so much more to heart than I thought 
you would.” 

Has she been the sport and pastime of 
an idle man again? Her eyes ask the 
question which her lips refuse to utter as 
they stand there in the stillness, with the 
moon casting its rays down upon them. 

“JT don’t mean that,” he says, answering 
some subtle meaning in her glance which 
she had hardly intended to convey to him, 
* but you can’t stand the uncertainty, even 
for my sake.” 

* You tell me that there is uncertainty 
about it still? Oh! Frank! you should 
have respected both Miss Constable and 
myself more than to play such a shallow 
part ; I won't let you degrade yourself so 
any longer,” she continues impetuously ; 
“you shall not be in ‘uncertainty’ any 
more, as far as Iam concerned; we'll be 
friends, cousins, nothing more from this 
moment, Frank,’ and as she speaks she 
lifts her anguished face to his, offering 
him her lips as a sister might. 

He has every intention of breaking with 
May, and he has not the slightest intention 
of parting with Kate. Nevertheless, now 
when she speaks in this way, and looks in 
this way, the man is as miserable as if, 
indeed, he were assisting at the last 
obsequies of the love that exists between 
his cousin and himself. 

“One last kiss, at any rate,” he says 
brokenly, and like a woman, she draws 
her head back, looks him tenderly in the 
face, and asks, 

“Ts it the last, Frank ? can you say it 
shall be the last ? ” 

“Tl never give you up,” he whispers, 
“you're part of my life, Kate, the know- 
ledge I have of you has changed my 
nature; but you mustn’t try and force me 
to make a show of my feelings.” 

“IT would despise myself if I could do 





it,” she interrupts; “if I am so little to 
you that you can conceal them for con- 
venience sake, we had better make an end 
of this indeed.” 

“ Tt’s just the same with May,” he says, 
complainingly, never considering how this 
comparing her with May chafes the spirit 
of the girl he is addressing; “she always 
complains that I don’t devote myself to 
her enough when we're out together; she 
would have me cut other people and sit by 
her all the time, though she has nothing 
to say for herself when I am there.” 

The vein of humour which runs through 
his account of what his proprietress would 
have him do, strikes a corresponding vein 
in Kate’s nature, and she laughs lightly 
and heartily, and all the agony is elimi- 
nated from the situation. With the agony, 
their resolution to make this “ their parting 
hour, a madness of farewells” takes wings 
also, and when they go in after a time, 
they are more firmly attached to each 
other than they have ever been. 

It happens unfortunately that by reason 
of their having lingered so long in the 
garden Mr. Mervyn has suffered from 
the breach of certain observances which 
habit has made second nature. The laws 
even of second nature cannot be roughly 
violated without unpleasant consequences 
ensuing. This night they have been 
roughly violated indeed. The water where- 
with Mr. Mervyn’s glass of grog was made 
had not boiled. The window had been 
left open too long, and he had caught a 
slight cold. The housemaid had mislaid 
a magazine he was interested in, and his 
daughter was not by to find it. Small 


wonder that he should suddenly disap- | 


prove of these “‘ midnight rambles ” as he 
called them in his discomfort and anger, 
or that he should tell Frank surlily, when 
that offender did appear, that he “ must 
have a word with him to-morrow.” 





CHINESE SHOPS AND SHOP-SIGNS. 
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Ir must not be imagined that, as far as | 


external appearances go, the shops in the 
busiest streets of a first-class city in China 
can be in any way compared to those even 
of acountry town in England, for mahogany 


counters and huge mirrors do not exist, | 


and plate-glass and elaborate shop-fronts 
are unknown. In many other respects, 
however, Chinese shops and various 
matters connected with them are well 
worthy of notice, and present features of 
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considerable interest, to some of which 

we propose to call the reader’s attention. 
There is not much free competition in 

China as regards the price of goods, for 


_ those who manufacture the same class of 


articles frequently combine to fix the 
wholesale price; and the same is the case 
amongst the retail dealers. In some shops 
price-lists are pasted up, which have been 
agreed upon at meetings of the trade, and 
a notice is frequently exhibited in a pro- 
minent position, informing the public that 
the shop belongs to the “ union.” 


_ Purchases can generally only be effected | 
in Chinese shops at anything like a fair | 


and reasonable price by means of bargain- 
ing, at which the natives are great adepts. 
As a hint, doubtless, to hard bargainers, a 
notice will often be seen posted in shops to 
the effect that the goods will be found 
genuine and well worth the price. The 
Chinese commonly raise a tremendous din 
over their bargainings, vociferating loudly, 
and, if they get very excited, gesticulating 
too, and yet, perhaps, the sum in dispute 
is not more than a halfpenny or two; 
finally the shopkeeper or fedlar, as the case 
may be, names an amount, and says, with 
a determined air, “less than that won’t 








buy it.” Many shopkeepers profess to 
sell their wares at the proper price, from 


where he has got to, for he finds him- 
self surrounded by a heterogeneous collec- 
tion of articles of almost every imaginable 
shape and size, all of which on closer 
investigation he will find to be kites. 
Some of them are of large serpentine 
shape; while some represent huge goggle- 
eyed spectacles, and others various kinds 


| of fish, birds, and butterflies, and animals 


of all sorts. For the benefit of our juvenile 
readers, we may mention that Chinese 
kites never have tails attached to them. 
Sir John Davis's remarks about kites will 
be read with interest:—‘ In kite-flying,” 


he says,* “the Chinese certainly excel all | 


others, both in the various construction of 
their kites, and the heights to which they 
make them rise. They have a very thin, 
as well as tough, sort of paper, made of 
refuse silk, which, in combination with 
the split bamboo, is excellently adapted to 
the purpose. The kites are made to 
assume every possible shape; and at some 
distance it is impossible occasionally to 
distinguish them from real birds. By 


‘means of round holes, supplied with 


vibrating cords, or other substances, they 


contrive to produce a loud humming | 


noise, something like that of a top, oc- 
casioned by the rapid passage of the air 
as itis opposed to the kite. Ata parti- 


which they say that they will make no| cular season of the year, not only boys, 


abatement ; in these establishments a 
special sign-board is conspicuously ex. | 


| 


hibited, on which is inscribed in large | 


| characters “chén pu urh chia,” which is | 








| establishments, which are often on a large 


equivalent to the French “ prix fixe.” At | 
one time these shops were of a better class | 
and more to be depended on than the 
generality, but now-a-days we fancy that | 
the notice mentioned is rapidly getting to 
be a mere idle profession to attract and | 
delude customers. 


It is not our purpose in the present 


} paper to attempt a description of the | 
| them, they let fly wherever the wind may 


contents of inese shops generally, 
though much might be written on the 
subject, but we cannot refrain from saying 
a word about the kite shops of Pekin | 
and other large cities ; for we fancy that | 
no other country can boast of shops 
specially devoted to the manufacture and 
sale of these articles, which, in the 
Celestial Empire, are a source of endless 
amusement, not merely to boys of all ages, 
but also, strange as it may seem, to 
middle-aged and grey-headed old men. A 
foreigner, on first entering one of these 





scale, must be sorely puzzled to know 


but grown men, take a part in this 
amusement, and the sport sometimes con- 
sists in trying to bring each other’s kites 
down by dividing the strings.” The 
season here referred to is that of a festival 
which occurs on the ninth day of the 
ninth Chinese moon (corresponding with 
the latter part of October), and which is 
called Chung yang chieh or Téng kao 
(literally “Ascending high.”) On this 
occasion, another writer tells us, some 
people “make variegated fancy kites, 
which, after amusing themselves with 


carry them, and give their kites and cares 
at once to the wind.” 

The sign-boards (chao-pai) of the shops 
form a very picturesque feature in the 
streets of a Chinese town; the more so 
from the fact that these streets are very 
narrow, being only a few feet across. 
These signs, as well as notices of the wares 
sold, are inscribed in large characters on 
both sides of handsomely lacquered per- 
pendicular boards, which are sometimes 
fastened up, but very commonly hung up 


* “The Chinese,” p. 153. Ed. 1840. 
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outside the shop-fronts, so as to catch the 
attention of passers-by ; with this view long 
strips of cloth are often hung across the 
street, on which the names and designa- 
tions of the shops are stamped or painted. 
Occasionally, but we think this is of com- 
paratively rare occurrence, we have known 
an enterprising opium dealer erect a flag- 
staff outside his place of business, on 
which he hoisted a triangular flag, pro- 
claiming to the world the style and 
business of his firm. On a bright day a 
busy street in a flourishing Chinese town 
presents a very animated and striking 
appearance. Owing to its narrowness, 
locomotion is not easy, and the street is 
always full,—then again the open shop- 
fronts on each side are brought very close 
together, and all around are to be seen 
the richly varnished sign-boards gleaming 
in the sunshine, while overhead the strips 
of cloth are fluttering in the breeze. 

In China, shops, warehouses, banks, &c., 
are never known by the family names 
of the individual proprietors, but are 
distinguished by a sign (hao), consist- 
ing generally of two characters, and ex- 


’ pressing what the Chinese consider some 


felicitous idea (often not easy to translate 
into English), such as celestial affluence, 
overflowing abundance, everlasting pros- 
perity, great peace, perpetual fountain, 
&c. ‘Two favourite characters for use in 
composing the styles of firms are wan, ten 
thousand, and yung, everlasting. All docu- 
ments connected with the business of the 
establishment are invariably made out with 
this “style” either written or stamped on 
them, and the family name of the owner 
never appears.* When a shop has been 
newly established or enlarged, and in some 
parts at New Year time too, the sign- 
boards are ornamented with scarlet 
streamers ; and when the proprietors are 
in mourning for some relative, white or 
ash-coloured streamers are fixed up in the 
same way. On the occasion of the death 
of an emperor, the sign-boards of all shops, 
banks, &c., which usually exhibit the 
designations of the firms in red or gilt 
characters on a. black ground, are put into 
mourning in conformity with proclamations 
issued by the local authorities. This is 
done as follows; the sides of the sign- 
boards are covered over with green paper, 
on which the “ style’ of the establishment 
is written in black ink; sometimes two 





* It may be well to explain that the Chinese do | 
not attach the same importance to signatures that | 
European nations do. | 





characters are written on one or more 
pieces of paper attached to the sign, viz., 
kuo hsiao, i.e. the kingdom mourns. Red 
paper is not then used, for, red being a 
symbol of joy, that colour is never seen on 
these occasions. 

The notices on the boards outside 
Chinese shops generally describe very fully 
the business that is carried on inside, and 
some sound rather oddly to a foreigner even 
in this advertising age.* At a druggist’s 
may be seen, “ Decoctions accurately pre- 
pared from the most fragrant materials,” 
or, “ Boluses, powders, ointments, and 
pills carefully mixed.” At a draper’s, 
** Robe stuffs, purple and white, of double 
length, twilled and plain, and cloths for 
summer or winter wear.” The silk- 
mercers are even more minute in their 
details :—‘“‘ We have our own agencies 
in the interior, where the finest silks are 
selected, and, sparing neither pains nor 
labour, we manufacture every kind of 
bright, beautiful, and pure silk thread, 
and floss silk for embroidery, bowstrings, 
tassels and cords; we make it our special 
business to weave and plait variegated 
girdles, and make court-caps of the latest 
Pekin fashions; also cap fringes, pearly 
and straight, handkerchiefs, damask and 
crape, head bands, gauze and satin collars.” 
The cook-shop informs the public that 
there “ Tartar and Chinese feasts are pre- 
pared;” that “eatables according to the 
season—vermicelli, smothered with sliced 
meat, ham, and sea-slug; meat puffs of 
boiled flour and rice meals, plain and with 
meats are always ready.” ‘The tea-dealer’s 
notice reads strangely :— ‘“Sunglo and 
Bohea teas ; also flag and lance, sparrow’s 
tongue, prince’s eyebrow, old man’s eye- 
brow, souchong, silver needle, early spring 
and bitter clove teas!” The tobacconists 
are slightly grandiloquent: “We deal in 
Hangchow tobacco; its reputation has 
reached Kachow in the north, and its 
odour pervades Kiangnan in the south. 
Our workmanship is of the best, and the 
manipulation excellent. Famous Shih-ma 
tobacco.” The candle manufacturer ven- 
tures to introduce the poetical element 
amongst his dips, and after announcing 
that he has in stock “ double-cased, fine 
wicked dip candles,” he continues, “ At 
eventide the mandate came from courts 
of Han, that mighty name; they hastened 
to the tower white, and studied there by 





* These translations of trade notices are mainly 
taken from the late Rev. Dr. Medhurst’s ‘‘ Chinese 
Dialogues.”’ 
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midnight light.” The dyers, too, are not | concentrate his energies on the elaborate 
backward in puffing themselves; they | sign-boards of which we have spoken. 
say, “We deal in kingfisher and dark | The Chinese, however, are fully alive to 
blues ; also double blacks: we rival in our | the advantages of advertising, and an 
workmanship celestial manufactures.” An- | observant stranger, in walking about a 
other firm says: “ Persons favouring us | town, will notice that available spaces on 
with their patronage are requested to blank walls, &c., are often covered with 
notice our sign, that of the double-headed | placards, but it is evidently not considered 
phoenix (shuang féng), which is the right | respectable for many classes of tradesmen 
one.” The following notices need no/|to advertise thus; for if he takes the 
special comment: “We sell black coal | trouble to examine the bills, he will find 
from the upper rivers ;” “ South, North* | that they emanate chiefly from the estab- 


fruits, tea cakes, spiced and plain ;” | lishments of druggists and quack-doctors, 
“ Celestial gems, silver gallery ;” “a gallop- 





from restaurants, lecturers, &c. ‘An 
ing reputation for Hangchow scissors ;” | exception seems to be made,” says Mr. 
“Tartar and Chinese artificial court Medhurst, “in favour of jewellers, silk 
flowers, in rice paper or velvet ;” ‘‘ Crystal | and satin mercers, dyers, biscuit bakers, 
spectacles (literally ‘eyes’) for old and | piece-goods vendors, and one or two 
young;” “Mosquito antidote (literally | others, who are permitted by the rules of 
‘tobacco ’), suited to the market, specially | conventionality to advertise their estab- 
manufactured and sold to our customers.” | lishments upon the occasion of opening 

+‘ Drapers, haberdashers, &c., usually shop for the first time, or after enlarge- 
have the designation (of their firms) | ment or repair.” These placards are 
printed upon the paper in which cus- | usually printed, though sometimes written, 
tomers’ purchases are wrapped, with con- | on sheets of red or white paper, but the 
ditions of sale attached ; such as ‘Customs’ | efforts of the Chinese bill-poster will not 
barrier and transit duties payable by pur- | bear comparison for a moment with those 
chaser;’ ‘No goods exchanged or received | of his more advanced rival in this country. 
back that have been folded, rumpled, or | 
cut.’” After an amusing account of a| 





Chinese doctor’s establishment, Consul 
Medhurst, in the little work from which 
we have just quoted, tells us of “a curious 
custom which prevails everywhere in 
China, as regards the disposal of the 
materials of which a prescription is com- 
posed, after having been made use of. 
Infusions and decoctions are the favourite 
remedies, and when these have been pre- 
pared, the refuse is carefally deposited in 
the centre of the street or highway, a 
superstitious notion being prevalent that 
if the mess is sniffed at by the horse on 
which the spirit of the T’ien-i star rides, 
the result will be certain to be favourable 
for the patient. The Tvien-i star, or 
‘Celestial cure,’ is supposed to have a 
beneficial influence upon invalids, and the 


spirit which inhabits it is believed to | 


patrol the streets nightly, in order to keep 
watch over the welfare of the inhabitants.” 

Native newspapers are unknown in 
China, so a pushing tradesman has not 
quite as good a chance of advertising his 


| wares as he would have in more civilized 
| countries, and he is generally obliged to 





DR. SCHLIEMANN’S EARLY 
CAREER. 


| News reaches us by means of the Greek 


newspaper Nea Hellas, that Dr. Henry 
Schliemann, the discoverer, as he insists, 
of the true Homeric site of Troy, is about 
to shake the dust off his feet and quit for 
ever his beloved Greece. Few know how 
old and true a love this is which the 
worthy Doctor now sees himself forced to 
abandon, nor under what diverse and 
almost insurmountable difficulties he has 
attained his present position of archeolo- 
gist and Hellenist. Opinions may vary as 
to the value of Herr Schliemann’s dis- 
coveries, but of the power and disin- 
terested enthusiasm of the man himself, 
| there can be no doubt. His life has not 
yet been incorporated into biographical 
dictionaries and encyclopedias, and we 
|should be quite ignorant of his early 
career had not a short memoir prefixed by 
| himself to an earlier and almost unknown 
| work, afforded us materials for the follow- 
‘ing brief account. Its perusal can but 
| serve to heighten our esteem for the man, 
/and for his rare and indomitable perse- 





* In speaking of the points of the compass, the verance. 


Chinese say, east, south, west, north ! 
t+ “‘The Foreigner in Far Cathay”’ (p. 67), by W. 
H. Medharst, H.M.’s Consul at Shanghai. 
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| The earliest notice of Heinrich Schlie- 
mann is at the age of ten, when we find 
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him living with his father at Kalkhorst, a 
village in Mecklenburg-Schwerin. As a 
Christmas gift he presented his parent 
with a recital, in bad Latin, of the principai 
events of the Trojan war and the adven- 
tures of Ulysses and Agamemnon. He 
does not tell us who his father was, nor 
what worldly station he occupied. Al- 
though his circumstances cannot have 
been flourishing, he must have been a man 
of culture and classical acquirements, since 
it appears that as soon as his boy could 
speak, he recounted to him the great ex- 
ploits of the Homeric heroes, and filled 
him with enthusiasm for ancient Greece, 
its language, poetry, and traditions. The 
child loved these recitals, he was charmed 
by the tales of heroes and gods, and 
though after-life proved dismally prosaic 
to the youth, he never forgot these early 
impressions, and everything pertaining to 
Greece had a tender place in his heart. At 
the age of fourteen he was forced to enter 
the dry goods store of a Mr. Ludwig 
Holtz, who lived in the little town of 
Fiirstenberg, in Mecklenburg. The boy’s 
own taste would have impelled him 
to follow a learned profession, but 
stern necessity forced him to earn his 
livelihood in a sphere uncongenial to the 
Muses. In this little shop he passed five 
and a half years of his life, occupied in 
selling herrings, butter, cognac, milk, and 
salt; in grinding potatoes for the dis- 
tillery ; in sweeping out the shop, and 
other similar pursuits. He only came in 
contact with the lower classes of society, 
and as he was forced to work from five in 
the morning until eleven at night, it is 
scarcely astonishing that he rapidly forgot 
the little he had learnt in his youth. Yet 
for all that he did not lose the desire to 
study, though his life did not offer a single 


| leisure moment for its indulgence, and 


still preserved the enthusiasm for the 
glories of antiquity that he had imbibed 
in his childhood. 

At this time befell an incident he will 
remember all his life. One evening an 
intoxicated miller’s boy came into the shop 
seeking drink. He was really a gentle- 
man, the son of a Protestant pastor in the 
neighbouring village, who had _ been 
educated at college, but had been expelled 
for bad conduct. His enraged father had 
cast him off, and he was forced to embrace 
the trade of a miller. Discontented—and 
no wonder—with his lot, the young man 
had given himself up to drinking. This 
vice had not, however, caused him to for- 








get the Homer he had learnt at college, 
and in his half drunken condition he 
spouted some hundred lines. Although 
the boy Schliemann did not understand one 
word of this recitation, the sonorous 
language made a deep impression on him, 
and he wept bitter tears over the unhappy 
destiny that hindered him from acquiring 
any education, and learning the syren 
tongue. He bribed the youth to repeat 
the divine lines three times over, in return 
for as many glasses of brandy, which the 
enthusiastic lad purchased out of the few 
sous that constituted his sole fortune. 
From that time he never ceased to offer 
up a daily prayer that he might one 
day be accorded the grace to be able to 
learn Greek. But at that moment there 
seemed no chance or hope of any issue 
from his sad and humble lot. 

He did emerge from it, however, as by 
a miracle. One day, when lifting a barrel 
which was too heavy for him, he hurt his 
chest, and began to spit blood, and became 
incapable of work. He had to leave his 
place as shop-boy, ignorant of what would 
next become of him. In despair, he 
turned his steps towards Hamburg, and 
there succeeded in getting taken as 
cabin-boy on board a vessel bound for 
La Guayra, in Venezuela. The vessel sailed 
on the 28th of November, 1841; on the 
12th of December it was wrecked in a 
terrible gale off the coast of Texel. After 
many dangers the whole ship’s crew was 
saved. 

Young Schliemann then considered that 
it was his destiny to stay in Holland, and 
he determined to set out for Amsterdam, 
and enlist as a soldier. That did not 
prove such quick work as he had fondly 
imagined. The few florins he had gathered 
by asking alms on the isle of Texel were 
spent after two days’ stay at Amsterdam. 
Finding himself at the end of his resources, 
he feigned illness, and was admitted into the 
hospital. The ship’s broker, at Hamburg, a 
Mr. Wendt, who had heard of the lad’s mis- 
fortune, relieved him from this painful 
position by sending him some money, the 
result of a small collection he had made 
for him. This little circumstance, care- 
lessly told by Dr. Schliemann, speaks 
greatly in his favour, showing what a re- 
markable boy he must have been to have 
attracted the notice of the broker, who 
could not be expected to interest himself 
usually in the cabin-boys of his vessels. 
He must have already shown signs of his 
marked ability and clear-headed deter- 
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mination. For Mr. Wendt did yet more, 
he also recommended the lad to the 
Consul-general of the Zollverein, at 
Amsterdam. 

This gentleman obtained him a place as 
office boy in a merchant’s warehouse. In 
this new situation it was his occupation to 
stamp the letters, and fetch and carry 
them from the post. It was a merely 
mechanical employment, and pleased 
young Schliemann for that very reason, 
as it gave him time to occupy himself 
with the amendment of his neglected 
education. His first care was to write 
legibly, and, immediately after, he applied 
himself to the study of languages, in the 
hope of thereby ameliorating his condition. 
His salary amounted to eight hundred 
francs a-year. Out of this he spent half 
on his studies, and lived wretchedly with 
the remainder. Eight francs a month 
were paid as rent for a miserable garret 
that contained no stove, and in which he 
shivered in winter, and was broiled in 
summer. A little broth with rye flour 
composed his breakfast, the cost of his 
dinner never exceeded four sous. 

“But nothing,” says Dr. Schliemann, 
“stimulates to study more than misery, 
and the certain prospect of deliverance by 
dint of work.” 

It is evident he is prepared to endorse 
the questionable dictum of old King Lud- 
wig of Bavaria, who laid down the rule: 
“Der Kiinstler musz darben.” Be that as 
it may, the system answered its end in this 
case. 

As a beginning, young Schliemann 
applied himself with great zeal to learning 
English. Necessity made him hit on an 
expedient which he found greatly to 
facilitate the study of languages. This 
was to read much aloud, never to make 
translations, to take a lesson daily, so as 
not to lose the sound of the unfamiliar 
speech, to write compositions on subjects 
of particular individual interest, and to 


correct these under the eye of the master; | 


to learn by heart all such corrections, and 
to recite them word for word at the next 
day’s lesson. His memory was not good 
at first, because it had not been exercised 
from childhood, but this improved by dint 
of exertion, and the lad profited by every 
spare moment. Indeed, he even stole 
time that he might learn. He never went 
for an errand, although it might be rain- 
ing, without having a book in his hand, 
and learning something by heart; he 
never made queue at the post when wait- 








ing for his employer's letters, without 
reading the while. His memory was thus 
strengthened little by little, and in six 
months he had thoroughly mastered the 
English language. Wonderful though 
this assertion sounds, it is amply borne 
out by the excellent English letters lately 
written by the Doctor to the Academy, 
which were not translated, as is usually 
the case with the contributions of foreign 
correspondents. The same system was 
then applied to French, which was also 
mastered in another six months, an affirma- 
tion again corroborated by the circum- 
stance that Herr Schliemann’s first and 
little known works were written by him- 
self in most elegant and easy French. He 
must indeed possess an aptitude for learn- 
ing languages, though he himself gives 
credit only to his application, which 
certainly deserves all credit and esteem. 

These forced and excessive studies had 
so fortified his memory in a year’s time 
that the acquisition of Dutch, Spanish, 
Italian, and Portuguese seemed an easy 
task, and he was not obliged to give more 
than six weeks’ apprenticeship to each, in 
order to read and write them quite fluently. 
This would seem almost incredible, did it 
not come from a man whom nothing cha- 
racterises more than stern and often un- 
compromising veracity. 

This rage for study, however, made him 
neglect the mechanical occupation of 
office-boy, and he did so more and more 
as he began to consider it below the dig- 
nity of so accomplished a scholar. His 
chiefs did not view the matter in the same 
light, and refused to advance him. It 
seems they thought that a man who 
showed incapacity as office-boy would be 
incapable for a superior post. At last, 
through the mediation of friends, Schlie- 
mann obtained a place as correspondent 
and book-keeper in another Amsterdam 
firm. The Messrs. Schrider engaged him, 
with a salary of twelve hundred francs, 
which, seeing his zeal, they shortly after 
raised to two thousand. For this gene- 
rosity he feels he owes them a debt of 
eternal gratitude, for this was the first 
step in his upward career. 

For in recognition of this advance, and 
with the object of making himself more 
useful to the firm, he set about learning 
Russian. He could find no one in Amster- 
dam who knew this language, and the 
only books he discovered were an old 
grammar and a bad translation of Tele- 
machus. With these he set to work, and 
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in a few days mastered the Russian cha- 
racters and pronunciation. He then pur- 
sued his former method of writing stories 
in Russian of his own composition and 
learning them by heart. As he had no 
one to correct them, he assumes that they 
doubtless were fearful productions. He 
also applied himself to reading the Tele- 
machus. After awhile he fancied that he 
might make more progress if he had 
someone beside him to whom he could 
recount in Russian the adventures he had 
perused. So, at the price of four francs a 
week, he engaged a poor Jew to come 
every evening and listen for two hours to 
his Russian recitations, of which the poor 
devil did not comprehend a word. It 
appears that the ceilings of the common 
houses in Holland consist merely of beams, 
so that it is possible to hear on the ground 
floor what is spoken loudly on the third. 
These recitations greatly inconvenienced 
the other inmates, and they complained of 


| them to the proprietor, who requested the 


young man to abandon this objectionable 
practice or else shift his quarters. Twice 
during the prosecution of his Russian 
studies he was forced to remove for this 
cause. His zeal was not, however, in any 
way damped by these contretremps. At 
the end of six weeks he wrote his first 
Russian letter to a Russian in London, a 
correspondent of the firm; and shortly 
after he was able to converse in their own 
idiom with Russian merchants come to 
Amsterdam for the public auctions of 
indigo. 

When he had ended his studies in Rus- 
sian, he began to apply himself seriously 
to the literature of those languages he had 
acquired. In 1846 he was sent to St. 
Petersburg by his firm as their local 
agent. A year after he established himself 
in business on his own account. He 
worked with the same energy as he had 
applied to learning. 

Orders soon poured in, and for the first 
eight or nine years he spent at St. Peters- 
burg he was too overwhelmed with business 
to continue his study of languages. It 
was not till 1854 that he found time to 
learn Swedish and Polish. Meanwhile, 
his ancient boyish longing to learn Greek 
had never slumbered or been forgotten for 
a moment. His reasons for not applying 
himself to it before were that he had 
inwardly determined never to do so until 
he had obtained a certain degree of wealth, 
and his apprehension that if he relaxed 
his determination he would be so enthralled 





by Greek as to lose the power of applying 
himself to any other pursuit. But he 
could resist the one desire of his life no 
longer, and, in 1856, he commenced the 
study of modern Greek, following his old 
method. In six weeks the language was 
mastered. He then transferred his energy 
to ancient Greek; and in three months he 
knew enough to understand some of the 
classical authors ; and, above all, Homer, 
the old idol of his boyhood, whom he now 
read and re-read in the Greek original 
tongue with heightened enthusiasm. For 
the next two years he occupied himself ex- 
clusively with the ancient Greek literature. 

In 1858 he visited Sweden, Denmark, 
Germany, Italy, and Egypt, proceeding 
up the Nile as far as the second cataract. 
He availed himself of this opportunity to 
study Arabic. He then crossed the desert 
and proceeded to Jerusalem, visited Petreea, 
and traversed all Syria, in this wise ac- 
quiring a colloquial acquaintance with the 
Arabic tongue, of which he afterwards 
made a more thorough study at St. Peters- 
burg. From Syria he went to Athens, 
which he visited in the summer of 1859, 
and was about to start for the island of 
Ithaca when he fell ill, and was forced to 
return to St. Petersburg. But he had 
tasted the charms of the Orient, and hence- 
forward his mind was set eastward. 

Fortune had smiled on his ‘commercial 
operations, so that by the end of 1863 he 
found himself the owner of an ampler 
fortune than his wildest ambition had ever 
dared to picture. He therefore deter- 
mined to retire entirely from business, and 
to give himself up exclusively to travels 
and to the studies that had most attraction 
for him. 

The first spot he intended visiting was 
the home of Ulysses. On the point of 


starting thither he was carried off on a | 


journey to India, China, and Japan, which 
he has described ina bright, readable little 


book. So much has been published lately | 
concerning these countries that we could | 


find nothing strikingly new in its pages; 
but every thing is related with the easy 
graphic vivacity peculiar to its author, 
whose marked 
itself on every page he writes. In the 


merest trifles he shows his clear trenchant 


common sense, only believing what he 
sees or what seems credible to his judg- 
ment. From such an author the world 
is not likely to be overdone with “tra- 
veller’s tales.” In Japan he was offered one 
of the native swords, and vehemently 
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assured that it would cut through every- |had not so very long departed from his 
thing ; it would even cleave a piece of iron | own native isle. In almost every family 
a finger’s breadth in thickness. At the | the eldest daughter is still named Penelope, 
same time the armourer asked a large sum the first-born son Ulysses, the second 
for his weapon. | Telemachus. His presence as a stranger 

“Cut a nail with it in my presence,’ excited much attention, and he was 
said Dr. Schliemann, offering hima higher | greatly annoyed by the questions of the 
sum than he had named if the feat were | inhabitants. At last, with the view of 
performed. keeping them at a distance, he began on 

The merchant refused to subject his | all such occasions to recite passages from 
sabre to this proof, and the traveller | the Odyssey. The expedient produced a 
naturally concluded its keenness to be | contrary effect, yet greater crowds as- 
exaggerated, and declined the bargain. sembled round him, who listened enrapt to 

In China he met with the English | the Homeric story, which they forced the 
quondam missionary and polyglot, Robert | reader to translate into their dialect, 
Thomas, of whom he had heard much, | whenever the old Greek was unintelligible 
and with whom he compared notes re-|to them. On one occasion an old man 
garding the rapid acquisition of languages. | followed him for two days, in the hope of 
It seems that the great wall of China had | hearing more of the divine epic; on 
held a rival place with the Greek heroes | another he was carried into a village in 





in the imagination of Dr. Schliemann 
from early childhood. Several pages of 
his book are devoted to his raptures on 
seeing the great wall at Pekin, the pano- 
rama from whose summit, he says, sur- 
passed his wildest imagination, and was 
grander than anything he had seen before. 
It appears that Dr. Schliemann has here 
fallen into the not uncommon error of 
confounding the wall that encircles Pekin 
with the great wall of China. This wall, 
being near the emperor’s residence, is kept 
in good repair, and is truly an imposing 
spectacle; while the ancient and more 
distant bulwark is in a dilapidated con- 
dition and anything but imposing. 

On Dr. Schliemann’s return from this 
voyage he established himself at Paris, 
with the intention of spending the rest of 
his days in this city, and occupying him- 
self principally with the study of arche- 
ology. He remained there some years, and 
then came over him the desire to realise the 
dream of his life, and to visit at leisure 
the theatre of those events that had 
interested his childhood, the fatherland of 
the heroes whose adventures had charmed 
and solaced the hard days of his boyhood 
and youth. In the summer of 1868 he 
therefore once more set out to the east, 
and visited successively the spots where 
the poetical memories of antiquity are 
still living realities. How much this is 


triumph, and féted in return for his 
readings. Everywhere in Ithaca he found 
the Odyssey act as an ‘“‘open sesame” to 
the good-will of the natives ; and in read- 
ing this account we see with pleasure that 
the good old Greek spirit, which strikes 
the key-note of Browning’s perfect poem, 
“* Balaustion’s Adventure,” was not wholly 
extinct. Dr. Schliemann found the 
Ithacans to be wise and prudent, like 
their forefather Ulysses; frank, loyal, 
chaste, and pious; wholly unlettered, but 
possessing a vivacity of spirit that 
supplied the lack of education, and 
as patriotic as their sometime king, 





fatherland, rather than accept the immor- 
| tality offered by the goddess Calypso. 

At Ithaca, as at all other places, Dr. 
Schliemann set about his archxological re- 
searches, imbued with the idea of Homer 
and Homeric topography. At Corfu he 
|found vestiges of a building which he 
identified as the palace of Alcinous, of 
which Nausicaa speaks to Ulysses, and the 
spot where the princess came with her 
servants to wash the linen. At Ithaca 
Ulysses’ palace was discovered, and 
cinerary urns, that must date from the 
time of Penelope, nay, might indeed 
contain the ashes of that fair queen 
herself. 

When approaching lonely houses in 











who preferred to return to his adored | 


really the case wenever thoroughlyrealised, | Ithaca, he noticed that he was always 


until we read Dr. Schliemann’s account of | assailed by a tribe vf dogs, whose ferocious | 


his visit to Ithaca. He found the tra- | barking neither stones nor menaces could 
ditions of Ulysses still living among the | repress. Une day, when he had strayed 
people; his guide, as he led the way, | ahes@ of his guide, who could allay the 


prattled of the same; the peasant pro-|f=*y of these creatures, he again found 
prietor spoke of the cunning king as if he| himself attacked in this manner. He called 
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for help; none came; he pelted the dogs 
with every missile at his command: in vain, 
the frantic yelping continued, and fiery eyes, 
glaring upon him, threatened to tear him 
to pieces, if he ventured to advance 
towards their master’s habitation. Luckily, 
he remembered that Ulysses had once run 
a similar danger. He, therefore, followed 
the example of the wise king, and, seating 
himself to earth, remained immovable 
before the four dogs, who seemed ready to 
devour him if he stirred. They formed a 
circle round him, barking furiously, with- 
out, however, touching him. At last, the 
guide came upand saw the worthy scholar’s 
distress and ignominious beleaguerment. 
He called the master of the house to the 
rescue, who speedily delivered Dr. Schlie- 
mann from the dogs. He excused the beasts 
for their inhospitable reception, saying they 
knew all the inhabitants of Ithaca per- 
fectly well, and never barked at their 
approach: but that in his memory—and 
he was seventy—no stranger had come 
near his house, and he had therefore not 
foreseen this possible danger. When 
questioned why he kept four dogs, when 
he was apparently indigent, and these 
animals must eat as much as two men 
‘would do, he angrily replied that his 
father, and grandfather, and all his an- 
cestors up to Telemachus, Penelope, and 
Ulysses, had had the same number of 
dogs, and that he would rather endure any 
privations than curtail one of this number 
of faithful guardians. 

From hence the Doctor proceeded to 
Bounarbaschi, the commonly accepted site 
of Troy. He instantly pronounced it too 
far from the sea, and altogether wanting 
in the indications of an ancient city. 
The more he tested it by the Homeric 
standard, the more he was persuaded this 
could not be the ancient site; and he was 
daily confirmed in pronouncing Frank 
Calvert’s assertion as correct, who places 
ancient Troy on the platean of Hissarlik. 

It may be needful here to remark that 
this theory, as to the site of Troy, is by no 
means original, either with Dr. Schlie- 
mann or Calvert, but was the one main- 
tained throughout antitiquity down to the 
time of Demetrius of Scepsis, who lived 
about 100 B.c., and first placed the city 
at Ak-hoi. Long before this the town of 
New Troy had been founded on the old 
site, under the belief that this was the real 
one. The Bounarbaschi theory, which 
coincides with that of Strabo, has been 


generally, but not universally, adopted by | chéologiques par Henry Schliemann. Paris, 1869. 





modern critics. Thus, for instance, the 
writer of the article, Ilion, in Smith’s Dic- 
tionary of Geography, takes the same view 
as Dr. Schliemann, and the late Mr. Grote 
was of the same opinion. 

The Doctor’s great anxiety now was to 
verify his assumption by excavations. 
Firmans from the Turkish Government 
and many other official permissions were, 
of course, requisite, before diggings could 
be commenced. He had, therefore, to 
depart from the Troad without being able 
to demonstrate the correctness of his 
theory. He did not even contemplate pub- 
lishing any account of this journey until 
the idea occurred to him, after his return, 
on reading the errors committed (at least, 
in his opinion) by all the travelled archzo- 
logists with regard to the sites formerly 
occupied by the Homeric capital of Ithaca, 
the stables of Eumzeus, the isle of Asteris, 
ancient Troy, the tumuli of Batieia, and 
Aesyetes, the tomb of Hector, &c. He 
ends the preface to this book,* as though 
it denoted the conclusion of his life, with a 
declaration of his intention to retire into 
privacy and devote himself wholly to the 
studies that charmed his existence and 
enabled him to conquer hard trials, and 
from which he looks for the consolation of 
the rest of his days. 

The fascinations of Troy, however, 
would not let him rest; and the enthusiasm 
of his Athenian wife, a lady who can repeat 
by heart both Iliad and Odyssey, hindered 
the old love from sleeping. Once more he 
departed for the plains of Troy, armed with 
all needful official passports, workmen, and 
implements. With unceasing industry, and 
at their own expense, the husband and wife 
superintended the labour of love, whose 
results are now before the world. The 
excavated treasure they took with them to 
Athens, where Dr. Schliemann was now 
determined to settle for the remainder of 
his life. He offered to give these treasures 
to the nation, and build a museum to con- 
tain them at his own expense, if the 
Government would, in return, allow him 
to make explorations in the Heraeum, 
between Argos and Mycene. He only 
asked for the permission; he was willing 
to supply the funds, his object being to 
prove to archeologists that he would here 
find images of Juno, “ ox-eyed,” that is to 


say, actually represented with a cow's | 


head, as he has found to his own satisfac- 





* Ithaque, le Péloponnése, Troie. Recherches Ar- 
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tion Glaucopis Athené, the owl-headed 
patron goddess of Troy. 

The Greek Parliament gave the conces- 
sion, the Government refuses to endorse it, 
and Dr. Schliemann, pained and grieved 
at the stupidity and narrow-mindedness of 
the modern Hellenes, is departing for ever 
from the country whose ancient glories 
and traditions have been the fascinations 
of his life. He does not contemplate fur- 
ther excavations at Hissarlik, being per- 
fectly satisfied with the result obtained. 
A report was circulated that the Italian 
Government had invited him to superin- 
tend some of their excavations; but this 
appears premature and needs corrobora- 
tion: nor does it seem in keeping with the 
spirit in which the Italians have hitherto 
carried on the researches for the hidden 
treasures of their glorious land. 

There can be no question respecting 
the importance of Dr. Schliemann’s disco- 
veries at Hissarlik, for, beyond all doubt, 
he has unearthed valuable and ancient 
remains. It is their interpretation that 
remains an open question, and causes 
all the fierce controversies regarding 
them. 

Time alone will show to what point Dr. 
Schliemann will now direct his amazing 
energy and indomitable patience and per- 
severance. His life reads the moral to our 
copy-book phrase: ‘“‘ Labor omnia vincit.”’ 





PERDITA. 


I DIPPED my hand in the sea, 
Wantonly. 

The sun shone red o’er castle and cave, 
Dreaming I rocked on the sleepy wave; 
I drew a pearl from the sea, 
Wonderingly. 


There in my hand it lay ; 

Who could say, 

How from the depths of the ocean calm 
It rose, and slid itself into my palm ? 

I smiled at finding there 

Pearl so fair. 


I kissed the beautiful thing, 
Marvelling. 

Poor till now, I had grown to be 

The wealthiest maiden on land or sea. 
A priceless gem was mine, 

Pure, divine ! 


I hid the pearl in my breast, 

Fearful lest 

The wind should steal or the wave repent 
Largess made in mere merriment, 

And snatch it back again 

Into the main. 


But careless grown, ah me! 
Wantonly 

I held between two fingers fine 
My gem above the sparkling brine, 
Only to see it gleam 

Across the stream. 


I felt the treasure slide 
Under the tide ; 

I saw its mild and delicate ray 
Glittering upward, fade away. 
Ah then my tears did flow, 
Long ago! 


I ree and weep, and weep, 
Into the deep ; 

Sad am I that I could not hold 

A treasure richer than virgin gold, 
That Fate so sweetly gave 

Out of the wave. 


I dip my hand in the sea, 

Longingly ; 

But never more will that jewel white 
Shed on my soul its tender light ; 
My pearl lies buried deep 

Where mermaids sleep. 





LEGENDS AND TRADITIONS OF 
ENGLISH COUNTIES. 
NorrinGHAMSHIRE: Branpreta, “ THE Nor- 
TINGHAM Caprain.” — Tue INSURRECTION 

AT PENTRIDGE AND BUTTERLEY. 
IN TWO CHAPTERS. CHAPTER II. 


deposed the following— 

“T asked Brandreth’s men where they 
were going to; ‘to Nottingham,’ they 
said; I said I could not pretend to 
go with them, I had no money to carry 
me there, nobody to take care of my 
family while I was gone; they said 
[I needed no money, 1 should be kept 
on roast beef and ale, and there were 
people fixed to take care of everybody’s 
family, who would come in two days or 
under; they said I had better go with 
them that night than stop till morning, 
for they were coming from Yorkshire like 
a cloud, and would drive all before them, 
and those that refused to go would be 
shot. I then dressed myself and went 
out, and a pike was forced upon me. I 
said I was not able to carry that pike, if 
they were going as far as Nottingham; 
that they must either take it, or I must 
hurl it down, and one of them took 
ms As we approached Eastwood, 
I had some conversation with James 
Barnes; he said they were going to 
Nottingham; that they had fixed a fresh 
government at Nottingham, and were 
going thither to defend it; it will soon be 
all over, for by a letter I saw yesterday, 
the keys of the Tower would be given up 
to the Hampton club party, if they were 
not already; he said, ‘I have never sat 
down five minutes at once since four 





o'clock yesterday morning; I have been 


| providing guns, pikes, and ammunition ;’ 
| in the course of the conversation, Barnes 


Ar the trial, Henry Hole, of Pentridge, | 
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said they were going to stay at Notting- | near as the office; sometime after they 
ham till other counties came into their were gone I saw William Weightman, 
measures; at Eastwood, the men appeared | George’s brother, on horseback, another 
again disordered, and Brandreth the | man of the name of Taylor was with him, 
captain, the prisoner, ordered them again | the brother of Weightman’s wife; they 
into the ranks; I turned out of the ranks, | were going towards Nottingham; he fol- 
and stood at some distance, and the | lowed in the same line that the others had 
prisoner came to me and ordered me into | gone, but he went a more direct way to 
the ranks again. I said, ‘I will not go in | Nottingham; I pushed out and took hold 
again for you or any other man.’ He came | of his bridle and stopped him, | said, 


up to me, cocked the gun, and said if I | ‘ You are going to join those fellows;’ he | 
did not go in again immediately, he would | admitted he was going to join them, and | 


shoot me ina moment. I stepped up to | said, if I would let him go back he would 
him with the knife (which he had} go home and not go near them.’ He 
described before) in my hand, held it over resisted at first, saying that I had no right 
his neck, and said, if he offered to level | to stop him on the highway; he turned 
his gun at me I would hack his head off; | his horse’s head, and when he went to a 
he turned off from me, and I walked off | little distance I observed he had a bag 


down the turnpike road, as if towards 
Langley Mill; when I was about fifty or 
sixty yards off I heard a cry of ‘ Do not 
shoot,’ I turned round and saw Brandreth 
with a gun on his shoulder, pointing to 
me, and at the same time I saw a man of 
the name of Thomas Turner, take hold of 
him, and turn the gun off.” 

In the course of the trial the proprietor | 


under him. He was dressed in a blue 
smock frock which concealed the bag 
| before ; it struck me when he turned, and 


and then I dashed at his horse and seized 





|nothing to do with it. 


| I saw it, that that bag must be bullets, | 


it by the bridle; I told him I must have | 
that bag; he said I should not, I had | 
I said, ‘I have, | 


you rascal, they are bullets, and you are | 


of the iron-works at Butterley deposed— | taking them to join the rebels.’ I took 
“T observed in the ranks some persons | him by the collar and was pulling him 
whom I knew; I saw Ludlam the elder, | down from his horse, and he said he would 
he was armed with a spear; James| give them up quietly, that they were 
Taylor, a nephew of Isaac Ludlam’s, he | bullets ; he was obliged to do it, he said, 
was armed with a gun; Isaac Moore, he | for they had threatened his life if he did 
was armed with a fork; they were all not. I found about eighty-four pounds of 
three together in the front rank. I said to | bullets in the bag, and an instrument for 
Isaac Ludlam, ‘ Good God, Isaac, what are | making cartridges with them.” 
you doing upon such a business? youhave| From Codnor it was proved that Brand- 
got a halter about your neck; go home.’ | reth and his men had proceeded towards 
I took him by the shoulder and pushed | Langley Mill; in their way between Cod- 
him towards the office. 
had any regard to his family or country to , house of a person called Sterland, and 
go home. I was then in the ranks close to insisted upon arms; and three persons 
him; he might have taken refuge in our) having secreted themselves in a_ barn 
office at that time. He said, ‘I am as bad | belonging to that house, and hearing this 
as I can be, I cannot go back, I must go | noise, and watching the party, inadver- 
on;’ he was exceedingly agitated when I | tently came out of this barn before they 
talked to him, and neither of the three had all gone by; they were seen by the 
took refuge in our office, but others who | prisoner, Turner, and others of the con- 
were there did; Mr. Hugh Booth and’ spirators, and William Turner was most 
Mr. William Booth’s servant, and a active in endeavouring to force these 
Turner of Pentridge-lane, and got intothe persons into the ranks; and so far from 
office, and I sheltered them; after a short having any compunction at the unfortu- 
pause, and looking at each other, the | nate act they had committed at Mrs. Hep- 
prisoner gave the word, ‘ March,’ and they | worth’s, it was now used by Turner as an 
marched on towards Ripley; they went | inducement to these persons to come into 
first over the coke hearth and then came | their wicked designs and join their party ; 
back again, and finally went towards; for he intimated to them they would 
Ripley. Shortly after they were gone I | follow the fate of that unfortunate person 
observed another body of men, amounting | at Mrs. Hepworth’s, if they attempted to 
to forty or fifty; they did not come so | oppose the design they had in view. They 
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then proceeded to the house of a person of | | Hussars. Between Langley Mills and 
the name of Raynor, where the greatest | | Eastwood the soldiers came on another 
resolution was displayed by the young body of men, mostly armed. There was a 
Mr. Raynor, for he opposed their de- | man (probably the staunch Brandreth) 
signs, although threatened in the most trying to form them by motions of his 
violent manner ; he disregarded their hand; but the men had lost heart; they 


threats, threats referring to the unfor- | were disorderly and disregarded him, and | 
tunate and melancholy transaction at Mrs. | | presently all but five or six fled, and the | 
Hepworth’s. rest, with arnis still in their hands, were | 

But the bubble was soon to burst. The | ridden down andtaken. At Eastwood the | 


rising was but a nine hours’ wonder. soldiers met the high sheriff with the Not- 


Revolutionists are always sanguine. The | tinghamshire yeomanry in hot pursuit of 
country did not rise in its thousands as the insurgents. Near Langley Mills Thomas 
such resolute fanatics as the Nottingham Hallowes of Glapwell Hall, the high sheriff, 
Captain had felt confident it would. On | captured the Turners and several other 
the ninth there was a ground swell of | | insurgentleaders. Brandreth, subtleand de- 
excitement at Nottingham, and groups | termined, was not captured till the twenty- 


of irresolute people collected in the | second of July, when he was taken by the | 


streets, and the faces of rich men’s wives | Nottingham constables. George Weight- 
and children grew pinched and pale and | man, of Pentridge, was found at Sheffield, 
anxious; but after all, the lightning of an | and Isaac Ludlam, the elder, near Uttoxeter. 
injured people’s wrath fell not. At half | Both were captured by Messrs. Fletcher, 
past six a.m. on the tenth the Tory gentry, | Booth, and Lister, natives of Pentridge. 
encouraged by the failure of the insurrec- \" Two others were captured at St. Ives, 
tion, roseswordinhand. Lancelot Rolleston, in Huntingdonshire, after a desperate 
of Watnall, an active county magistrate, | resistance. 
mounted and rode early on the dangerous! In Derby town repressive measures were 
road towards Eastwood. He found the | also put in force. The Rev. Charles Stead 
people alarmed, gathered on the road out- | Hope, mayor of the borough, and others, 
side their houses, and conscious of some | were assisted by the aldermen, Messrs. 
coming evil. Ledger and Lowe: a company of the 
A quarter of a mile from Eastwood | Ninety-fifth Regiment was on duty all the 


the magistrate’s keen eye observed in the | night of June nine, and the next day; | 
distance a body of rough men on foot | twotroops of Derbyshire Yeomanry, under | 


armed with pikes. He instantly turned | Major Sir R. Wilmot, of Chaddesden, 
his horse and spurred off to the nearest | arrived in the town. The Calke and Ash- 
barracks for troops. At the barracks he | burn yeomen were called out and sent 
found Mr. Mundy and Mr. Kirkly, both | towards Langley-bridge, and were there 
fellow Nottinghamshire magistrates, con-| joined by the Chesterfield troop under 
ferring, and he at once procured eighteen | Captain Wright. 

men of the fifteenth Hussars, commanded Jeremiah Brandreth, alias John Coke, 
by Captain Philips and a subaltern, and | alias “The Nottingham Captain,” was tried, 
marched on Eastwood. When he and the | with eighteen of his men, before a special 
Hussars had jolted and jingled as far as | commission, in the Old County Hall, at 
Kimberley, four miles from Nottingham, | Derby, on 16th of October. This man, 
and about two from Eastwood, the country as resolute as Wat Tyler and as un- 
people they met informed them that the fortunate, preserved a stern ferocity ; but, 





rioters had gradually dispersed and the | towards the close of the trial, he grew | 


recruits stolen away; and as the Hussars | deadly pale, yet still made great efforts to 
dashed on to Eastwood after them, they | answer important questions with a ghastly 


| came on a litter of guns and pikes, the| smile. The judges at this trial were Sir | 


debris of the scattered rioters. Half a | Richard Richards, Sir Robert Dallas, Sir 
mile from Eastwood the chivalrous Rolles- | Charles Abbot, and Sir George Holroyd. 
ton and one dragoon dashed off down a| Copley was among the counsel for the 
turning to the left after a party of thirty crown; while Denmanand Cross appeared 
or forty pikemen whom they saw dis- | for Isaac Ludlam, one of Brandreth’s 
persing in the distance and throwing away | companions. It was in the course of the 
their arms that impeded their flight. | trial of Ludlam that Denman quoted, 
They captured two or three, then turned to | apropos of Brandreth, Byron’s powerful 
Eastwood, and rejoined the main body of | lines in the Corsair, which were thought 
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very applicable to this determined ring- 
leader. 


But who that chief? His name on every shore 

Is famed and feared—they ask and know no more. 
With these he mingles not but to command— 
Few are his yords, but keen his eye and hand. 


His name appals the fiercest of his crew, 

And tints each swarthy cheek with sallower hue ; 
Still sways their souls with that commanding art 
That dazzles—leads—yet chills the vulgar heart. 
What is that spell, that thus his lawless train 
Confess and envy—yet oppose in vain ? 

What should it be, that thus their faith can bind ? 
The power, the nerve, the magic of the mind! 
Link’d with success—assumed and kept with skill, 
That moulds another’s weakness to his will— 
Wields with their hands— but still tothese unknown, 
Makes even their mightiest deeds appear his own. 
Unlike the heroes of each ancient race, 

Demons in act, but gods at least in face, 

In Conrad’s form seems little to admire, 

Though his dark eyebrows shades a glance of fire; 
Robust, but not Herculean—to the sight 

No giant frame sets forth his common height ; 
Yet on the whole—who paused to look again, 

Saw more than marks the crowd of common men. 
They gaze and marvel how—and still confess 

That thus it is, but why they cannot guess. 
Sun-burnt his cheek—his forehead high and full, 
The sable curls in wild profusion veil ; 

There breathe but few whose aspect could defy 
The full encounter of his searching eye ; 

There was a laughing devil in his sneer, 

That raised emotions both of rage and fear ; 

And where his frown of hatred darkly fell, 

Hope withering fled—and Mercy sighed farewell ! 


The trial ended with Brandreth, Turner, 
and Ludlam being sentenced to death for 
high treason. 

It is uncertain, after all, whether this re- 
markable and mysterious man, Brandreth, 
was an Irishman or a Devonshire man. It 
is supposed that he had been alternately 
@ drover, a whitesmith, a sailor, and a 
stocking maker. By the advice of the 
debtors in the Derby prison, he resolutely 
maintained to the last that he had fallen a 
victim to the machinations of Oliver, the 
Government spy. 

On being pressed to disclose his motives 
for the course which he took, Brandreth 
said that was a matter between himself and 
his Maker, to whom he had already opened 
his heart. He wished that no question 
might be asked him which would involve 
others. He was answerable for the crimes 
he had himself committed, and hoped he 
should die as became a Christian. With 
regard to the murder of Mrs. Hepworth’s 
servant, that he did not seem to view in 
the light of a crime. He appeared to 
think himself rather as a general officer, 
who had been assigned a certain duty, 
in the furtherance of which he had to 
This 
accounts for his expressions when up- 
braided with the act at the time, by 








Thomas Turner—“ It was my duty” he 
said. Throughout, in fact, he seems to have 
had no consciousness of moral guilt, but 
viewed his offences entirely as_ political. 
His mind was at all times cool and 
collected, his answers to questions quick 
and apposite; the tones of his voice were 
deep and sonorous, and not unpleasing. 
He was evidently much hurt when viewed 
as a mere object of idle curiosity, and 
looked sternly in the faces of those who 
occasionally gazed upon him. The lan. 
guage of kindness always, however, soft- 
ened the asperity of his manner. His pipe 
was his constant solace and companion, 
and when not engaged in prayer, he 
engaged himself in writing on the blank 
pages of the list of witnesses who were 
subpoenaed on his trial, and with which 
he had been furnished. This led toa 
belief that he was writing the history of 
his life. His writings consisted only of 
prayers of his own composition, composed 
with great energy. 

When asked whether he had any reason 
to allege why sentence of death should 
not be passed upon him, he replied, 


| “Let me address you in the words of 


our Saviour: ‘If it be possible, let this | 
cup pass from me; but not my will, but 
the Lord’s be done.’”” The other three men | 
who had been tried, expressed a hope for | 
the mercy of the court. 

The terrible execution of this chief of 
the insurgents took place in Nun’s Green, 
opposite the Derby County Gaol, a few 
days after the trial. Brandreth entered | 
the prison chapel that morning with his 
usual indifference. The service over, he 
tumbled himself on the sledge that was to 
drag him round the prison-yard, calling 
out, “ You must hold my hand, or I shall 
fall off.” He tock Turner by the hand in 
the prison-passage, and the two men 
kissed each other. While Ludlam was 
being drawn round the yard, Brandreth 
said to Turner— 

“Well, we shall now soon be above the 
sky, where there will be joy and glory for 
ever and ever.” 

“Yes,” cried Turner, with enthusiasm ; 
“there will be no sorrow there; all will 
be joy and felicity.” 

The chaplain, who stood by, encouraged 
these thoughts; Isaac Ludlam said nothing, 
but {prayed by himself. Brandreth said 
he was quite ready to die, and felt no 
fear at all. He mounted the steps first, 
preceded by the executioner and his 
assistant. As he trod the scaffold, he 
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said, “ God bless you all, but Lord Castle- 
reagh.” When Turner came up, he ex- 
claimed wildly, “This is all Oliver and 
the Government; the Lord have mercy on 
my soul!” When Isaac Ludlam ascended 
the ladder, and the rope was dropped 
over his head, he uttered the following 
prayer— 

“O Lord, forgive my sins, receive my 
soul, and grant that I may meet all 
this great concourse of people in heaven. 
Bless the king of this nation, bless the 
people, bless all the people, high and low, 
. rich and poor, bond and free; yea, bless 
all, from the king upon his throne down 
to the meanest subject in the realm, and 
may this awful dispensation be made a 
blessing to thousands, and tens of thou- 
sands. O Lord, receive my spirit.” 

The three men then repeated the Lord’s 
Prayer with the chaplain ; Ludlam was still 
praying aloud when the bolt was drawn. 
After the bodies had hung half an hour, 
sawdust was strewn on the platform, and 
a bench, a block, two axes, two sharp 
knives, and a basket were brought up. The 
bodies were then cut down and laid on a 
bench, the caps removed, and the heads 
chopped off. Directly Brandreth’s head 
fell in the basket, the hangman seized it 
by the red dripping hair, and held it up to 
the left, the right, and front of the scaffold, 
exclaiming— 

“Behold the head of the traitor Jere- 
miah Brandreth !” 

It was the same with the rest. On the 
prison caravan arriving, the coffins, on the 
lids of which the three men’s names were 
written in chalk, were slid in and driven to 
St. Weyburgh’s church. There, without 
being stripped, the three bodies were at 
once thrown into a deep grave ; Brandreth 
at the bottom. ° 

Thirty-one other prisoners were ac- 
quitted by the wish of the Government. 
With better opportunities and a nobler 
purpose, Brandreth, the Nottingham Cap- 
tain, might have developed into a hero. 





VISITING LONDON A CENTURY 
BACK. 


AmonG the many sightseers attracted to 
London about the time of the coronation 
of George the Third and Queen Charlotte 
was an Irish clergyman, who found time 
enough in the intervals of his pursuit after 
pleasure to note down some of the most 


remarkable incidents of his visit. His 
somewhat curious diary has quite recently 





come into the possession of the manuscript 
department of the British Museum ; and 
as no portions of it have yet appeared in 
print, a few extracts from it may be useful 
as a new illustration of a bygone period. 

Our visitor (we have no clue to his 
name) reached London on Wednesday 
evening, the 2nd of September, 1761. 
His first act, he tells us, on the following 
morning, was to send for the barber, and 
give directions for a new wig. He then 
went to the Mall, and took several turns 
among his English and Irish acquaintance, 
among whom he was glad to see Mr. 
Sheridan. This gentleman we easily re- 
cognise as the father of the great orator || 
and dramatist, for he records of him that 
he had just “been to Edinburgh, and 
found great success, having for his ora- 
torial lectures no less than five hundred 
subscribers at a guinea each. Not liking 
Garrick’s management, he has agreed this 
season with Mr. Rich at Covent Garden | 
House.” 

“ Friday, September the 4th. Set for- 
wards half after nine to Willesden, the 
country seat of General Otway, with whom 
we dined. The old Trojan keeps, I find, 
his usual custom of sitting up all night, 
and sleeping all the day. For he was not 
up when his Irish friends called upon him, 
though past eleven o’clock, and would not 
probably have budged an inch but for the 
unexpected visit. . .. (After dinner) we 
took our leave of the general, and made 
the best of our way to London, over hedge 
and ditch, over stiles and five-barred gates. 
I led the van the whole of our journey, 
and kept a pair of divines trotting after 
me. When we came as far as Paddington, 
which leads directly to the movable gallows 
at Tyburn, we thought we smelt powder, 
as this at night is a very dangerous pass. 
The two doctors that were behind me 
were in asad panic about two horsemen 
who passed, and were talking gibberish. 
Their money and watches began to tremble 
in their places. Whilst they were thus 
engaged two fellows with carbines on their 
shoulders passed them, whom I heard say 
that one man might rob them both. ‘I 
believe he might, provided, gentlemen, 
‘twas not so near the gallows.’ When 
they espied me they stood and said: ‘Good 
master, we never thought of that ’—and 
so passed on. As I had never seen 
Ranelagh, the doctor and I took coach at || 
Hyde Park Corner, and drove there, which | 
was thronged with the best company, and 
crowds of people of the first distinction in 
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England were performing their gay circle, 
quite regardless of the events of war. 
Here is an excellent band of music, that 
would enchant the most savage heart, at 
the melting measures of whose soft strains 
lovers of both sexes move and stalk along 
as if ina magic sphere. They look, talk, 
and sigh by turns, and languishingly utter 
their love-sick tales as the little god, who 
is here surrounded with all the smiles and 
graces, prompts them from within. The 
room is one of the most elegant of the 
kind in Europe, and large enough to 
admit a little world, and is highly adorned 
with pavilions, galleries, boxes, tea, col- 
lation, and supper; rooms much superior 
to those of Vauxhall, most exquisitely 
embellished with hieroglyphic paintings by 
the best hands the whole scene 
enlivened with vocal and instrumental 
music, under the conduct of Mr. Brown, 
who is now deservedly reckoned the best 
fiddler in England. Here we had the 
pleasure of seeing the Duke of York, the 


Duchess of Queensborough (Dean Swift's 
terrestrial goddess), Duchess of Bucking- 


ham, Lord Marlborough’s daughter, and | 


several other persons of distinction. Even 
the little French Aisop had the vanity of 
showing here his hump, and in an English 
polite assembly had almost forgot he was 
Monsieur Buissy. A most consummate 
impudent rascal he must be, and as crooked 
in mind as in body, who had the assurance 
to answer his late majesty, when asked 
what news from France: ‘Please your 
majesty, the last letters from thence advise 
that they had lately there abundance of 
rain.’ Did you ever hear a more conceited 
scoundrel ? 
did not order him to be kicked down-stairs, 
and banish him the kingdom to return to 
his ragout of snails and frogs.” 
“Saturday, September the 5th. Through 
a desire of seeing his majesty, who usually 
rides for a few hours every morning, the 
doctor and I went early to the park gate 
leading down from Constitution Hill, where 
we had not waited long till we enjoyed 
that honour and pleasure. He was at- 
tended in this expedition by his royal 
highness the Duke of York and the Duke 
of Devonshire, who was then in waiting. 
Having blessed our eyes with this pros- 
pect, we came home to breakfast about 
nine. . . . As we had excellent beefsteaks 
for dinner of the doctor’s buying, we ate 


most heartily, and therefore were obliged | 


to drink a pint of port extraordinary.” 





I only wonder his majesty | 





“Monday, September the 7th. In the 
evening, assembled at the Mount; we read | 


the papers, heard the news, chopped | 
politics, and drank coffee, and then went || 
to Green Park Coffee-house to drink Dor- | 
chester beer and Burton ale. And indeed || 
I must confess this was a most droll and || 
diverting scene. In one corner of the | 
room you saw a man sitting solitary, and | 
overhearing the chat of others. In another, | 
two or three citizens comfortably sitting | 
and smoking their pipes. Here were | 
placed as many gentlemen at a _ bow- 

window eating oysters and drinkiug plain | 
‘bub ;’ and there Stephenson, the ‘ Blink. | 
ard,’ the braggadocia bruiser and boxer, | 
swilling claret of five shillings a bottle, | 
with a companion seemingly dead drunk, | 
whilst he was abusing dukes, marquises, 

earls, lords, and knights of every order, 

both in Church and State. As this was a | 
scene altogether new, I was resolved to stay 

it out, and therefore sat down with Captain 

Fitzmaurice and Mr. Hort, to whom as to me 


Princess Amelia, Prince William, the | this was highly diverting. They soon after 


going away, left me at liberty to join the | 
doctor, who had amused himself and the 
company in talking with Stephenson. He 
sometimes made him angry, and sometimes | 
made him laugh.” 

Mr. Stephenson having irritated our 
chronicler with a variety of blasphemous 
remarks, which are duly recorded in the 
original, but which it will be as well to 
omit here, the latter bursts forth : 

“*How dare you, in the company of 
clergymen, behave yourself so impiously?’ | 
‘Why, what are the clergy to me! Let 
them mind their business, and I'll mind 
mine.’ His ignorance and impudence, I | 
confess, provoked me a good deal, inso- | 
much as | told him, ‘Take care, you rascal, 
what you say; for if I hear you speak one | 
unmannerly word more, I will, you may 
depend on’t, trim you as longas this oaken | 
“towel” lasts, and after that, kick you | 
down-stairs, and then you may tell all the 
world that a clergyman has made use of to | 
you the only argument which you could 
be sensible of. Don’t imagine you have 
got a Broughton, in company with whom | 

ou made many private compacts to give | 
and take blows on a public stage, in order 
to deceive the gaping crowds with a mere | 
show of courage.’ This effectually silenced 
him, and we were entirely freed from his | 
impertinence all the rest of the night. 
When we came home, I told the doctor I 


believed he meant to try what metal I was || 


made of by bringing me into company with 
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| a prize-fighter. No, he protested, he did 
not, for it was all mere chance medley.” 
“Tuesday, September 8.—This is a 
happy day for our English monarch, but 
much more so to the house of Mecklen- 
burgh, whose princess arrived from Lady 
Abercorn’s, who had the honour of enter- 
taining her majesty and retinue one night, 
| though Sir Philip Mildmay was taught to 
think he would have that distinguished 
honour. But since L—d B—te has gained 
so great an ascendant over British coun- 
cils, and that the English and Scotch are 
weighed in opposite scales, these last have 
the greatest momentum of both velocity 
and weight. But behold here comes a 
| messenger, whipping and spurring his 
galled horse, with glad tidings in his face. 
| There gallops another, and posts away to 
| the palace to inform the court that the 
princess is three lengths of a coach-and-six 


herself, and to recover her spirits 

After dinner she entertained his majesty 
and court on the harpsichord, which she 
accompanied with her voice. Then she 
retired to dress again, and to put on her 
royal apparel to commence a bride; and 
about ten was led to the altar, and married 
by the Archbishop of Canterbury, being 7 
first given away by the Duke of Cumber- 
land. Happy pair! 

“When the show was all over in the 
morning, which was not till near four, the 
doctor and I went to dine at Mr. Bernard’s, 
who received us very politely, with an 
elegant dinner and excellent claret: we 
also stayed supper, and were amused with 
the royal coaches that passed from Leicester 
House to court.” 

The diary is broken off at this point for 
several days, so we have no account of 





the coronation of the king and queen, 


Now posts a third to acquaint | which took place on September the 22nd. 





| his majesty that she is just entering upon The next entry is under date, October 
| Constitution Hill. And then, in the twink- | the 2nd, Friday, on which day he and his 
_ ling of an eye, drive on her led coaches | companion went by the stage from Picca- 
with her maids of honour aud servants of | dilly to Windsor. They seem to have 


the household. And immediately after, | made a most minute survey of the interior 
the black caps appear that distinguish the | of the castle, and the various objects of 
| carriage where her majesty shines forth, | interest preserved there are duly noted. 


most graciously smiling on her future sub- | The journal then proceeds :-— 

_ jects, who welcome her arrival with loud; “Saturday, October the 3rd. Set off for 
| huzzas, whilst in the meantime her at- | London about six o’clock. We met nothing 
| tendants, the Duchesses of Hamilton and | extraordinary in our way but half a dozen 
| Ancaster, with their solemn countenances | gibbets within half a pistol-shot of each 
and downcast eyes, heightened the con- | other on Hounslow Heath, which, however, 
| trast, and looked as grave as a mustard-| we passed very safely, though two post- 
| pot. I believe there could not be less than | chaises were robbed on that very spot an 


| twenty thousand people of all ranks and 
denominations beholding this uncommon 
prospect, with which they seemed unani- 
| mously delighted. Amidst the acclama- 
tions of so great a multitude, the coaches 
| had arrived almost to Berkeley House, 
| where her majesty was handed out of the 
| royal carriage by his grace the Duke of 
Devonshire, presented to the Princess of 
| Wales, ard then conducted to the king by 


hour after. Between Kew and Kensington 
we had the pleasure of meeting the king 
in a coach and six, and attended only bya 
single courtier in waiting, and a little after 
| the queen with the like equipage with two 
of her ladies. Her majesty looked, I 
thought, as amiable in her morning dress 
as in her robes of state, with no other ad- 
ditional ornaments than a white silk 
bonnet and a shade of the same colour. It 





| the Duke of York. But before she could | was nigh ten by the time we came to 
| make the usual prostrations, the king very | Piccadilly. However, not being so hungry 
| gallantly raised her up, caught her in his 'as curious, we desired the coachman to 


arms, and tenderly embraced her. Don’t 
| you hear now repeated peals of loudest 

thunder, which seem to shake earth and 
| heaven. Why, these are only the long 
range of ordnance that proclaim the happy 
| arrival of the Queen of Great Britain. 
After a short interview with his majesty 
and the royal family, she retired to her 
|| apartment to rest herself from the great 
| fatigue of a tedious journey, to recollect 


set us down at Mr. Chare’s, the famous 
sculptor, who was complaisant enough to 
show us his fine busts and figures in 
plaster-of-paris. When we had surveyed 
these rarities we went with better appetite 
to the Green Park Coffee House, and there 
breakfasted, where reading the papers and 
chatting politics for some time, we came 
home and dressed about three, &c. 

“ N.B.—Among a!l the figures we saw at 
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Chare’s, the doctor was most in love with 
the Dutch skipper with his skates on and 
a pipe in his mouth, and wished that he 
had it to ornament a piece in his gardens 
| at Storrington. 

“Sunday, October the 4th. Visited a 
chapel of ease belonging to St. Martin’s, 
and situated somewhere near Long Acre. 
The preacher there (Mr. Warner) so far 
answered my expectations that he marked 
his discourse more strongly by his action 
than any London orator I had heard. If 
he erred it was rather in excess than in 
defect, insomuch that a grave critic might 
say he was rather too theatrical in his 
manner. However, I saw that it had a 
very good effect upon his audience. The 
charity boys here seem to be very well 
taken care of by two masters attending, 
who repeat to them every line of every 
stave they sing. And, mdeed, to do justice 
to their voices, Sternhold and Hopkins 
were never twanged more loudly. since 
these young trumpeters wers sometimes 
so shrill as to drown the ozgan. Not far 
from Long Acre I mct «ith Mr. Westley’s 
(Wesley’s ?) flock just dismissed; for he 
has a large meeting-house here, where he 

| keeps his love-feasts whenever the spirit 
moves. 

“Monday, October the 5th. Upon our 
march into the City we were to pass the 
Princess Amelia’s house ; but stopped upon 
seeing her carriage at the door, and waited 
to see her masculine highness go out to 
take the air in Hyde Park. She looked 
very homely, and shrivelled as a mellow 
pear. About half-past four we sat down 
to dinner at Dolly’s upon beefsteaks and 
pork ‘ griskins’ with oyster sauce ; but the 
landlord and I disputed a good deal about 
the claret, the poorest stuff I ever drank. 
He told us he gave a great price for it,” 
and that the Duke of York and some 
other nobleman liked it very well, who 
did him the honour to dine there a few 
days ago. I told him that we belonged 
to the kingdom that knew the difference 
between good and bad claret, and, there- 
fore, that if he said that there (sic) bottle 


such as rings, papier maché, snuff-boxes, 
&c.... Bidding the waiter bring up a | 
bill, and, paying five shillings a head, we 
took our leave of Dolly’s, and, strolling 
down to St. Dunstan’s, I persuaded the 
company to call in at the Robin Hood 
Society, who, by good fortune, were as- | 
sembled for the first night this season. 
Here were convened a very motley tribe, 
talking rank nonsense. However, as no 
man is permitted to speak above five | 
minutes, disputes never last long, but are 
soon finished in a cursory manner. The | 
first question on their books this night was | 
‘ Whether there could be an universal lan- 
guage,’ which was spoken to by several mem- | 
bers veryridiculously and nonsensically, &c. | 
“Tuesday, October the 6th. This morn- | 
ing Mr. Jackson called half after eight, and 
after breakfast we took a walk, and strolled | 
to Leicester-square, and there took notice | 
'of a very great nuisance, as I had often 
done before, at the entrance into the | 
Princess of Wales’s residence, which is 
jammed up on the outside of the court 
wall with hardware shops and nasty chicken 
butchers’ stalls. What idea must foreigners 
conceive of English economy and taste, 
when they can’t even pay a visit to the 
king’s mother, withont going by pedlars’ 
shops and poulterers’ shambles? Having 
heard a great deal of Mr. Reynolds, who 
lives in this square, and is the fashionable 
painter of the age, we had the curiosity to 
survey his gallery, where, to do justice to 
his taste, he has got a collection of original | 
works of the best masters. And, indeed, 
of his own performances I think the Duke 
of Cumberland excels, who stands here, 
in full length, with as much majesty as 
he showed stalking in to the levee or at 
the coronation. Doctor Sterne, or Tristram 
Shandy, sits as easy here as he does when 





cracking a joke over a pot of porter, with 
a pipe stuck in his face; his features | 
strongly resemble those for which Doctor 
Lawson was once distinguished. Her 
Grace the Duchess of Hamilton is painted 
in the character of a nymph of the wood, 





just come from bathing in a fountain, with || 


was of the right sort, he was imposed | dishevelled hair flowing down from her 
upon and did not know the right taste | neck and shoulders, and clad in a loose 


of genuine claret. And as the rest of the 


gentlemen agreed with me in opinion, we | 


| drank the bottle that we called for, and 
afterwards kept to port, which was indeed 
better than we usually met with. Mr. 
Piggot in the meantime entertained us 
with the history of his travels, and showed 





us several knick-knacks and curiosities, 


flimsy garb that is only kept together and 
fastened with an embroidered girdle, the 
extremity pendent from a diamond buckle. || 
Lady Harrington and Lady Caroline Rus- |: 
sell cut a figure here, too, among several | 
other persons of distinction of both sexes. || 
But in common life the manner in which | 
Garrick is drawn pleases me most, both | 
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for propriety of sentiment, action, and had left not only the room but the house. (I 
attitude, though I believe the hint was | must here say that any such remissness of 


borrowed from Lucian. 


courtesy to me was enough to show that 


“ Wednesday, October the 7th. AsI had | he had been set seriously “to wrongs.”’) 


been introduced some time before to road 


| Nicholas Bayly and his lady, I was conse- 








| Her Royal Highness the Princess of Wales, 


_ However, resolved to fulfil our engagement, 
| we waited upon her about nine o’clock. 


| whether we chose to play. I told her that 


_ set down in another part of te manuscript 


| down-stairs in a very “naughty” mood. 


Q——__ 


quently invited to one of her ladyship’s | 
drums this evening. This lady, you must 
know, was one of the maids of honour to 


and, of course, has an extensive acquaint- 
ance among people of the first distinction. 


And her ladyship received us with a great 
deal of politeness and ease, and asked us 


I would choose rather to be a spectator ; 
and, indeed, upon looking round upon the 
fair circle, I had the pleasure of seeing 
many of my Irish acquaintance. . . There 
were but few men admitted into this as- 
sembly besides ourselves. ... On my | 
being introduced to Lady Fitzwilliam, she | 
said, pleasantly enough for a dowager, she | 
could like me very well for a chaplain, and, | 
as she must have one, she had better marry | 
me to saye expenses. Upon taking leave | 
of Lady Bayly, I had the honour of pre- | 
senting her with a box of Irish snuff, of 
which her ladyship is extremely fond, and 
told her that, as I was to set out for Ireland 
the next day but one, I should take the 
liberty of sending her my canister, and all 
that was in it.” 

Shortly after this the reverend gentle- 
man returned to his native land. Eleven 
years later, however, he favoured us with 
a second visit, the particular; of which are 








volume from which we have been quoting. 

We may have an opportunity at some 

future time of laying before our readers | 
this portion of his experiences also. 
SAFELY MARRIED. 

BY THE AUTHOR oF ‘‘casTE,” “‘AN EXPERIENCE,” 


** paisy’s Trias,” &c., &c, 
——_—_~>_ — 


CHAPTER III. 
One hopelessly wet morning Elfie came 


I don’t know whether anything had con- 
spired with the badness of the weather to 
put her out of temper, nor do I know in 
what particular manner she showed her 
naughty temper, for I was called away 
from the breakfast-table, to see a poor 
neighbour who was in trouble, and was de- 
tained some time. When I returned Allan 





“What a foolish boy it is!” said Elfie, 
watching him march down the garden. 

*‘ Not very wise certainly to go out on 
such a morning without umbrella or over- 
coat,” was my comment, as I saw his strong 
well-made figure, jacket collar turned up, 
hands plunged deep into pockets, opposing 
itself to the slanting rain. 

“He'll take no harm from that. He 
never catches cold. I wasn’t thinking of 
anything of that sort, but of his being so 
easily made angry. Do you know, Aunt 
Hammond, that I’m gradually coming to 
the conclusion that Allan is fearfully, 
tremendously jealous ! ” 

‘Big words, Elfie !” 

“ Not half big enough.” A pause, then 
she added, very energetically, “I should 
hate to have a jealous husband.” 

“No pure woman and good wife ever 
gives her husband cause for jealousy. 
Your husband, who is particularly mode- 
rate and reasonable, would, certainly, never 
be jealous without cause, Elfie.” 

“ But his opinion and mine as to what 
would be ‘cause,’ seem likely to differ 
very widely, Aunt Hammond. 
instance, I cannot see why, directly a 
woman is married, she should give up 
caring for what any other man than her 
husband thinks of her; be as if she were 
deaf and blind to the admiration of other 
men. If that boy”—with a toss of her 
head towards the window—‘ has such 
stupid notions as those, the sooner he gets 
rid of them the better.” 


For | 











** Elfie, I must tell you now what I have | 


often longed to tell you, that to my old- 
fashioned notions it seems execrably bad 


taste—altogether detestable, both in taste | 


and in feeling—for a young wife to speak 
of her husband as a boy. In your case it 
is exceptionally and especially out of 
keeping, you being, for your few years 
even, particularly immature and childish ; 
while your husband is particularly mature 
and manly, one whom a right-feeling girl 
would venerate instead of patronising.” 
I spoke with considerable emphasis. 

Elfie looked at me with mischief in her 
eyes; the coolly investigating way in 
which she sometimes studied me, seldom 
failed, she knew, to bring the over-ready 
scarlet to my thin-skinned old face; not 
to my cheeks only, but flushing me all 
over, up to my very cap-borders, greatly 
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to my annoyance. Often and often in old 
times such looks from Elfie’s mother (for 
to such looks my temperament had always 
responded in similar fashion, though in 
those old times for cap-borders there had 
been curls) had placed me at painful dis- 
advantage—for blushes had never become 
me, and the knowledge of this had inten- 
sified them. 

“‘ How hot you are in Allan’s cause,” said 
Elfie. “Itis I, indeed, whoshould be jealons.” 

I did not answer, trying to cool down, 
that when I spoke next I might speak 
wisely. I wanted to take hold of what 
she had said about a married woman’s 


can get the least notion of what he means ; | 
sometimes I fancy he does not know him- 
self! But there is a thing I want you to tell 

me, a thing I’ve often wanted to know.” 
“Well?” | 
“Why have you ‘never married, Aunt || 
Hammond ?” \ 
“Your mother knew well enough,” I | 
answered her; I expect I spoke somewhat || 
} 


savagely. 

‘** it’s true, then, what Hannah told me. | 
One day, when she was angry, Hannah | 
told me that my mother had been a cold, | 
cruel, bad woman, and that I was grow- | 
ing up to be as like her as one pea is to | 








caring for the admiration of other men |another.” Saying this, Elfie laughed, a 
than her husband, but didn’t, at the | little tinkling peal of goblin laughter, as 
moment, see how to do it. | if the idea of her mother’s badness, and 

Then presently Elfie spoke again. of her resemblance to it, amused her. 

“In spite of your heat on the subject, “It was very wrong of Hannah to say 
Aunt Hammond, I really can’t see any | any such thing to you, child,” was all my 
harm in my calling Allan a boy. He} comment. 
often calls me a girl. When he is getting} Suddenly, and greatly to my amaze- 
angry it is generally, ‘ My dear girl.’” | ment, Elfie threw herself on the ground 

“Can you, Mistress Elfie, show me any| beside me, twined her arms round my 
place in Scripture in which husbands are | waist, lifted her exquisite face to mine, 
told to submit themselves to their wives, | with something more like tenderness in 
and to reverence them? I can show you | it than I had ever seen there before, and 
where wives are told to submit to and to | said pleadingly— 
reverence their husbands; where they are| ‘“ Forgive me, kiss me, love me!” 
told that the husband is the head of the wife.|  “‘ For what am I to forgive you, Elfie ?” 
Do you see, child, the application of this ?” | I asked, stooping to kiss her. 

Was Elfie ever known to give a direct, ‘For being like my mother—who made 


answer to any question? She now ex- you suffer. Made you suffer,” she re- | 
claimed. “What a thousand pities it is that | peated dreamily, while again it seemed as | 


you never married, Aunt Hammond. Such | if her soul flashed light for one instant 
a good wife as you would have made! And | through the windows of her eyes. “I 
yet,” considermg me thoughtfully with | wonder what suffering is like !” 

her head on one side, “I can hardly fancy; “I won’t say, may you never know 
you as a meek, and patient, and sub-| what suffering is like,” I answered her. 
missive Grizzel! Suppose you had had a | “ The kind of suffering I knew you never 
bad husband—a cruel, blustering tyrant,|can know. But it may be, Elfie, that 
or @ mean poor-spirited man—should you | through suffering of some sort you are to 
have been able to submit yourself to him | have a new and better birth. It may be 
and to reverence him, do you think, Aunt | that suffering is to be your best friend, 
Hammond ?” 


Elfie; we were speaking of your case, | are purged, and purified, and perfected.” 
which is entirely different. Butif Christi-| I should probably have said more, in 
anity is a religion of ideals, then when the | the same strain, but that, gazing on that 
apostle says that to which I referred, he | face of infantine softness of bloom, looking 
holds upanideal standard, towards which we | into those lucid child-like eyes, it seemed 
should all strive to get as close as we can.” | to me that to talk of new-birth, and of 

Elfie shook her head, as if trying to shake | purging and purifying, to such a creature, 
off a teazing insect; for an instant that) was as inappropriate as to speak of the 
wistful far-away look was in her eyes. Only | new birth of a baby, or of purifying a 
for an instant; it was gone almost before it | dew-drop. I have always been in this one 
could be recognised, and then she yawned. | matter—of the extent of influence personal 

“T-never can help yawning when Allan | beauty has had over me—almost foolish 
begins to talk of ideals,” she said. “I never | enough for a man! 














| the saving influence of your life, as it is | 
“We were not speaking of any such case, | of so many lives, which through suffering | 
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It was a shock to me when my dew-| could make him quite think directly if I 


drop spoke, mockingly, 
“ Alliteration, Aunt Hammond—purged, 


! purified, perfected—and what does it all 


| mean? What are you talking about ?” 
“You understood me better than you 
choose to show, Elfie.” I, hap-hazard, 
answered her. “I have not forgotten 
how, when you were a child, you would 


affect a sort of pretty idiocy, when you | 
As we have 


were tired of your lessons! 
touched on serious subjects, let me say a 
few words more 

“Very few, then, please, Aunt Hammond. 
Is not the day dull enough—with this 
drip, drip, drip of rain—and Allan gone 
off angry, so that I have not even as an 





| amusement him to teaze, without your 
I thought when I was! 


lecturing me? 
married I should not be lectured. But, 
indeed, there’s much less fun in being 
married than I’d thought, and, I’m begin- 
ning to fancy, very little good at all of 
any kind in it.” 

“ That speech is too silly to be wicked, 
Elfie; but don’t let strangers hear you say 


| such things.” 


“I suppose,” she went on, without 
heeding me, “that it will be better fun, 
and not so dull, when I get to Braithwait ! 
I shall like being mistress there, and 
filling the old house with gay young 

| people. I suppose Blue-beard will let me 
do that. He promised I should. But 
| really I begin to be afraid of him, he has 


' 


grown so stern a monster ! 


wanted to say to you, Elfie. I think you 
_ are mistaken in attributing the change 
| you feel in your husband’s manner towards 
you to jealousy. Indeed, of whom, as yet, 
could he have been jealous § is 





we were abroad, Aunt Hammond, and he | 
made use of them. 
admired everywhere, 


“That brings me round to what 1 








tried—that I liked Edgar Ramsay better 
than I liked him, and would have married 
Edgar if Braithwait had belonged to 
Edgar ! ” 

“That is what Edgar Ramsay himself 
believes, Elfie,” I said very sternly. 

“1 was obliged to let him think some- 
thing of the kind,” she answered, with 
uneasy haste. “I was afraid of him.” 

ay Rash little fool! Do you play with 
men’s loves and hates in this way, Elfie ? 
Woe to you, poor, silly child, if your 
husband should ever harbour half such a 
thought of you as that, Elfie. For any 
chance of happiness left you, you might 
as well go hang yourself.” 

“Of course I’ll take care he never really 
thinks so,” Elfie said, hurriedly. Then 


'to change the ve because, I know, 








she feared that might be about to 
question her as to her past intercourse 
with Mr. Ramsay, she asked, 

“But if you don’t believe that it is 
jealousy which has so changed Allan 
towards me, Aunt Hammond, what do 

ou believe it is?” 

“T think it is simply this, Elfie, that your 
husband is altogether disappointed in you.” 

There was something comic 
change of the girl’s face when I said that, 
and yet so tragic, too. 

“ Altogether disappointed in me! Allan 
altogether disappointed in me! Am I 
changed? What is it? Have I got sun- 
burnt ? ” 

She jumped up, and ran to look at her- 
self in the mirror. 

How much of reality, how much of 
acting there was in this, it was impossible 
for me to guess. 

“ Suppose, Elfie,” I went on, “that your 
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There was hot anger in Elfie’s eyes. 
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can always put him into such a state of | in me—if he does not think well of me— 
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know little of him indeed, Aunt Hammond, | 
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preventing me from ever being happy all 
my life. Gay and careless and happy as 
I was before he married me, and shall not 
be ever any more.” 

I was frightened at the effect my words 
had produced, so different from anything 
I had intended. I felt again, as I had 
often felt before, my powerlessness to in- 
fluence Elfie. 

How often in the old days had I left her 
alone, just as one leaves alone some intricate 
bit of mechanism of which one has not the 
key! I wished Ihad now beenas wiseasthen. 

“ Elfie!” I cried in solemn appeal, “ do 
not dare so misunderstand me! Allan not 
love you? Is it impossible, child, for you 
to comprehend that the deeper and stronger 
and keener is your husband’s love for you, 
the more intensely hesuffers in finding faults 
and flaws in what he would have perfect? ” 

She shook her head inipatiently. 

“T don’t want to have a schoolmaster 
in my husband,” she said, speaking now 
quite lightly, “and if it is the greatness 
of his love for me that makes Allan almost 
always gloomy and cross and nasty now, 
the sooner he leaves off loving me, or loves 
me less, the better.” 

“Don’t dare think that, Elfie. God for- 
give you for saying it.” 

“TJ should just like to know what fault 
in me Allan particularly complains of ?”’ 

“ Complains! do you think he speaks of 
fault in you, even to me? Hardly to 
himself, as yet, I think. But he feels your 
faults, Elfie, terribly. I think, my dear, that, 
to begin with, he finds you untruthful.” 

“Untruthfal! I! I should have thought 
that the very last fault of which I could 
be accused!” 

“As I have generally found you say, 
Elfie, of any fault hinted at in you. But 
it has, more than once, struck me that 
your husband sitting silent and listening to 
your chatter, has been pained by its flippant 
extravagance, exaggeration, falsehood.” 

“Before we were married,” Elfie said 
meditatively, “ the only times when Allan 
did not seem absolutely to believe every- 
thing I said, was when I said any harm of 
myself: now he seems likely to disbelieve 
any good in me. Do you think this is 
right—this is fair?” And Elfie contracted 
her fairy-pencilled brows judicially. 

“ Elfie, Elfie, the matter is in your own 
hands! A little wisdom, a little self- 


_ restraint, a little tenderness, some earnest- 





ness of effort to improve, and all may yet 
be well. No creature as lovely as you are 
is likely to be judged with judgment erring 
on the side of over-harshness.” 

“You have given me a bad head-ache !” 
Elfie now said querulously, and the way 
the delicate blue veining under her eyes 
showed, and a certain strained look on the 
whole face, made me believe her. “ You 
have given me a bad head-ache, and made 
me feel horribly out of spirits ; as if all my 
life for the future had to be spent in trying 
to be something I can’t be.” 

I did not dare “preach ” any more. 

It was a hopelessly wet day, and chilly, 
too, for the latter half of June. I hada 
fire lighted to please Elfie. Curled up on 
a little couch drawn near to it till she 
looked a soft ball of swansdown-fluffed 
pale pink, she gazed into it, holding her 
chin in her hand, with a goblin-like fixed- 
ness. How much I would have given to 
know something of the nature of the girl’s 
thoughts—whether in them there was any 
depth either of good or evil; any resolve, 
any purpose of any sort or kind ! 

It was indeed a dull day for my Elfin 
Princess. Her husband did not return, no 
friend or neighbour came near us, and my 
Elfin Princess sulked to such an extent, 
that she did not even amuse herself by 
making a fresh toilette. She hardly stirred, 
she hardly tasted food all day, she hardly 
spoke except to complain pettishly of any 
sound or movement in the house, saying 
it hurt her, and made her head worse. 

When, towards evening—the rain had 
by that time cleared off—she changed her 
position from the fire-side to the window, 
I hoped it was to watch for her husband’s 
return. 

As she did this, I had seen her glance in 
the mirror, and she had no doubt con- 
vinced herself, of what certainly was the 
truth, that in nothing could she have 
looked lovelier than in that soft pale pink 
and swansdown. 

And it was just on this very evening 
that Edgar Ramsay, whom I hoped might 
be hundreds of miles from Braithwait, 
made his second appearance at my cottage ! 
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